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WANT INDEPENDENCE 
IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Agents Ask Companies For Relief 
From Jurisdiction of Underwriters 
Association of State 


SAY BROKERS ARE FAVORED 


Want Buffalo Rating Methods Com- 
bined With Rochester Single 
Agency,—No Brokerage Rules 


The Fire Underwriters Association 
of Rochester, N. Y., has mailed to com- 
panies a letter accusing the Under- 
writers Association of New York State 
of failing to protect local agency inter- 
ests, of favoring certain companies in 
encouraging “the brokerage evil” and 
of “inefficiency in conserving the 
higher interests of our business.” The 
Rochester association wants to be re- 
lieved of the jurisdiction of the State 
Association and have an independent 
rating organization, with a continua- 
tion of the single agency system. The 
letter to companies follows: 


Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1915. 


To Our Companies: The following con- 
ditions have been developing in our 
city until they have reached a growth 
whereby they are harmful to your in- 
terests, as well as our own, and we 
wish to inform you of them and 
urgéntly request that you act upon 
them promptly and give our wishes 
your approval: 

First: Inability of State Associa- 
tion to furnish prompt and satisfactory 
service; 

Second: Large and steadily increas- 
ing number of non-association agencies; 

Third: State Association Companies 
ignoring our Single Agency Rule; 

Fourth: Rapid development of the 
brokerage evil. 


Criticizes System; Not Individuals 

The State Association service is 
probably the best that can be furnished 
under existing conditions and our criti- 
cism of it is general and against the 
system, rather than individual. 

Four years ago there were thirty 
agencies represented in our association 
and two outside. Now there are thirty- 
one inside and twenty outside. Of the 
twenty that are outside, seventeen are 
supplied with rating cabinets and full 
rating information by our stamp clerk 
under instructions from the State Asso- 
ciation; two represent companies. not 
affiliated with the association or sub- 
ject to its rates and rules, and the 
other represents co-operative companies 
only.. 

None of the twenty are subject to 
our association rules governing single 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Cash Capital, $6,000,000 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
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Burglary 
Surety Bonds 


Disability 
Plate Glass 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








METROPOLITAN LIFE 
DISTRIBUTION OF 
SURPLUS FOR 1916 


Splendid Returns To Its Policyholders 
Shown in Dividend Data of 
Company 


COMPANY’S NOTICE TO AGENTS 


Must Not Use Dividend Figures To 
Base Estimates of 1917 
Distributions 


The divisible surplus apportioned by 
the Metropolitan Life for distribution 
during 1916 under various policy forms 
as issued from 1892 to 1911 inclusive in 
the Ordinary Department, is shown in 
part herewith. 

No dividend has been apportioned to 
policies issued in 1912 or subsequently, 
for the reason that none has been 
earned. It is not the policy of the Met- 
ropolitan to use the surplus accumulat- 
ed under old policies for the purpose of 
paying dividends on later issues where 
none has been earned. In a booklet to 
agents announcing the surplus distribu- 
tion the company says: 

“This book is not issued for canvass- 
ing purposes, and agents are forbidden 
to make any estimate from the figures 
therein as to what the dividends are 
likely to be in 1917 or any subsequent 
year. 

“The only purpose in furnishing the 
field force with these figures is that in- 
quiring policyholders may ascertain 
from the agents what their net pay- 
ments will be in 1916 without the neces- 
sity of corresponding with the home 
office.” 


Ordinary Life 
Ordinary—On Basis of $5,000 
Annual 
Ag Premium Surplus Distribution in 
at Adopted 1916 on issues of 
Issue May, 1909 1911 1910 1909 
20.. $68.10 $ 5.27 
86.80 
118,70 
176.70 
287.00 
Ordinary Life 
Ordinary—On Basis of $1,000 


Annual 

Premium Surplus Distribution in 

Adopted 1916 on issues of 
Issue Jan., 1901 1906 1905 1903 1901 
20... $15.84 $2.27 $2.35 $2.53 $2.71 
eos 20.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 8.42 
40... 27.62 3.70 3.88 4.26 4.65 
50... 41.12 6.72 6.96 7.47 7.97 


Ordinary Life 
Ordinary—On Basis of $1,000 


Annual 
Age Premium Surplus Distribution in 
at Adopted 1916 on Issues of 
Issue hoa 1896 
20.... $14.89 $2.32 
30.... 19.52 
40.... 27.28 
50.... 41.16 
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Optional Life or Endowment 30... ete 4 4 oo 
40... ; 5. . ‘ 
Ordinary—On Basis of $1,000 G t So th Lif | Co 
yes 20 Year Endowment reat Southern Life insurance Lompany 
Peres: we Surplus Distribution in Ordinary—Basis of $1,000 ; HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Age am “1. aie 1916 —— * fe —- Diaitingion in 1916 on J. S. RICE, J. T. SCOTT, 
20.... $25.77 $8.82 $8.97 $483 “S O° a) —" i Chairman of the Board Susser 
30.. 31.09 4.87 5.07 5.49 20.. $42.79 $5.19 $5.60 $6.03 
40. 39.88 6.16 6.41 6.96 30.. 43.46 5.24 5.65 6.08 a 
Ten Payment Life 20 Year Endowment 
Premium Distribution in 1916 on Assets over 
A aes Surplus Distribution in A8® Adopted Issues of 
> ‘Adopted " 1916 on Issues of 20.. $40.67 95.96 $6°58 $721 I WO MILLION DOLLARS 
eS ae a Ras 41.76 644 7.06 7.95 i 
20.... $36.61 $5.77 $6.09 $6.43 70° Insurance in force over 
30 4350 596 635 6.75 40---- 4425 679 7.41 810 
40.. 53.45 6.27 6.76 7.26 Ordinary Life, Bvt Class, Basis of THIRTY-TWO MILLION 
50. 68.11 6.86 7.46 ‘ x. : , 
Yeumion Distribution in 1916 on DOLLARS 
15 Payment Life Age Adopted Issues of y 
20.... $2208 $130 $146 $164 : 
J 1 yea we $s ; ‘ t . 
—— Surplus Distribution in PE 38.28 4.32 4.72 5.16 For A 0. S. TON, ’ HOUSTON, 
Age Adopted 1916 on Issues 0 Agency Contracts ddress ( ARI Pres. TEXAS 
. Feb., 1900 1911 1910 $441 15 Payment rey my Class on Basis 
20.... $27.08 $3.98 $4.19 " o ; 
30.... 32.27 4.01 4.27 4.54 adeoss Surplus Distribution in LIFE INCOME POLICY .CHANGE °° *° mea Form, $100 per 
40.... 39.91 4.07 4.40 4.74 Age —— 4 1916 ee of of Age of 
r 191 A ge 
15 Payment Life 20.. $36.58 $2.76 $3.26 $3.82 EQUITABLE DISABILITY CLAUSE Insured, 35: Beneficiary, 30: 
Ordi —On Basis of $1,000 Additional Premium for Dis- 
rainary : INSIST UPON SECRECY Monthly Income To Insured Without bility Instalment ........ $ 12.20 
Annual iets. Impairing Income Provided For Life Income Premium With 
Age Premium Surplus ———* ae Particulars of British Government Beneficiary—Premiums Waived = « Waiver. ...... Gin tne wie ae 1,166.90 
at __ Adopted on” aa ai Work Must Not Be Communicated soadhiendeatainioe 
Issue aes $6.35 $6.60 $7.44 to Companies Not British Effective January 1, 1916, the Equi- Total Annual Premium .... $1,179.10 
ao.++ ees e80|| TAS SAB table will offer in conjunction with its As the disability privilege ceases at 
30.... 4161 743 783 9.10 The Secretary of the Admiralty an- Life Income policies a new disability age 60, the additional charge for this 
40.... : : ; nounces that considerable misappre- clause which will provide that if the new clause will cease at age 60, or at 
20 Payment Life, Ordinary hension appears to exist in regard to insured should become totally and per- the end of the premium paying period 
the permissibility of British insurance manently disabled before reaching the if completed prior to age 60. 
Annual eae ‘ companies communicating particulars age of sixty the Equitable will: Limited to Total of Not Exceeding $200 
Age Premium Surplus Distribution in 64° risks on Government work to com- 


1916 on Issues of 
1910 


at Adopted 


Issue Feb., 1909 1911 


20.... $22.42 $3.00 $3.16 $3.33 
30.... 26.80 3.03 3.23 3.44 
40.... 33.46 3.08 3.33 3.59 


20 Payment Life, Ordinary 


Annual satin P ; 
Age Premium Surplus Distribution in 
at Adopted 1916 on Issues of 
Issue Jan., 1907 1909 1908 1907 
20.... $23.31 $4.22 $4.39 $4.56 
30.. 27.80 4.44 4.65 4.87 
40.. 34.59 4.72 4.99 4.27 

20 Payment Life Ordinary 

Premium Distribution in 1916 on 
Age Adopted Issues of 

1892 1900 I 1896 
20.. $21.39 $4.63 $4.74 $5.12 
30.. 26.33 5.52 5.66 6.13 
40 33.73 6.45 6.62 7.19 
Ten Year Endowment 

Premium Distribution in 1916 on 
Age Adopted Issues of 

Feb., 1909 191! 1910 1909 
20.. $91.29 $7.52 $8.47 $9.46 
30.. 91.87 7.71 8.66 9.65 
40 93.14 8.07 9.01 10.00 

15 Year Endowment 

Premium Distribution in 1916 on 
Age Adopted ssues of 

Feb., 1909 1911 1910 1900 
20 $57.83 $446 $5.03 $5.62 


panies or persons other than British 
companies or British subjects with 
whom they may have been in the habit 
of effecting re-insurances. It is noti- 
fied that any person or company so 
communicating any information that 
may be of value to the enemy, either 
by way of re-insurance or otherwise in 
connection with insurance upon such 
work to any firm or person, other than 
a registered British company or Brit- 
ish subject, is liable to prosecution for 
enabling important information to 
reach the enemy in regard to works 
and materials in this country existing 
or in preparation for the conduct of 
the war. Such prosecution may also 
be instituted in the case of any such 
particulars being passed out of this 
country to countries other than those 
comprised within the British Empire, 
whether to branch establishments of 
registered British companies or other- 
wise. This notice applies to all work 
or materials in preparation or in stock 
for any Government department or 
Government contractor. 

It has already been found necessary 
to remove the name of more than one 
insurance company from the list of 
companies who may participate in 
Government insurance on account of 
failure to take due precautions in re- 
gard to the secrecy of particulars of 
Government work. 


1. Waive all premiums falling due 
during the continuance of the disabil- 
ity; 

2. Pay to the insured so long as he 
remains totally disabled an income 
equal in amount to the income payable 
to the beneficiary after the death of 
the insured. 

Premiums 

To find the total premium on an In- 
come Policy embodying this clause, 
agents add in each case an additional 
charge. 


Examples 
O. L. Form, $10 per Month 
of Age of 


o 
Insured, 35: Beneficiary, 30: 
Additional Premium for Dis- 


ability Instalment ......... $ 1.99 
Life Income Premium With 

We 2. beNucsrembedes os 58.80 

Total Annual Premium ... $ 60.79 
20 Annual Payment Form 50 per 

Month 
Age of Age of 

Insured, 35: Beneficiary, 30: 
Additional Premium for Dis- 

ability Instalment ........ $ 11.00 
Life Income Premium With 

MOTE: tera ned veeeeasu ana 396.40 

Total Annual Premium .... $ 407.40 


Per Month 

The Life Income Disability privilege 
will be limited to a total of not to ex- 
ceed $200 per month. In determining 
the amount which will be issued in any 
individual case, disability insurance 
outstanding on the same life under 
other forms of policy must be taken 
into consideration under the regular 
rules. 

The new clause will be added to old 
Life Income policies under the same 
conditions as those on which the regu- 
lar Disability Clause is added to out- 
standing contracts. 

In view of the advantages of the new 
Life Income Disability Clause it is as- 
sumed that there will be Ititle, if any, 
demand for the Waiver of Premium 
Clause issued on Life Income Policies 
heretofore. However, the old Waiver 
of Premium Clause will be granted by 
means of a rider in a case where the 
applicant specifically requests it. 

The new Life Income Disability 
Clause will not be granted to applicants 
rated as substandard, or to women. If 
the insured after having become dis- 
abled should recover his health and be 
again able to follow a gainful occupa- 
tion the income from the Society will 
cease, and he must resume the pay- 
ment of premiums. 

A New Annual Dividend Provision 

Attention is directed to a modifica- 

(Continued on page 18.) 


Safety and Service to Policyholders 


The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with enthusiastic approval of GERMANIA 


LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 
VICE PROGRAM adopted by the 


Their appreciation of the SER- 
ompany is reflected in 


our steadily growing business. 


OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW SERVICE is 
of the greatest assistance to them in their work. 


These are only two of the different kinds of SERVICE 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 


extended to 
NEW GER 


licyholders and their beneficiaries under the 
ANIA SERVICE PROGRAM. 


We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. BUT 
these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE PRO- 


DUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can YOU qualify? If so, address 
50 Union Square, New York, New York 
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JOSEPH A. DE BOER 
DIES IN MONTPELIER 


GREAT STUDENT OF INSURANCE 


President of National Life of Vermont 
Began Life Ag Newsboy in 
Albany, N. Y. 











Joseph A. De Boer, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, one of the 
brainiest men and remarkable charac- 
ters in the business, died in Montpe- 
lier, Vt., this week, of cancer of the 
throat. For some months he knew 
that he was doomed, but he accepted 
his fate philosophically and as a man. 
He leaves behind him an unusually 
large number of personal friends, con- 
nected with all companies, all of whom 
admired the beautiful traits of his char- 
acter as well as the qualities of his 
mind. 


The funeral at Montpelier on Tues- 
day was attended by numerous insur- 
ance men, including many of the gen- 
eral agents. There was a great out- 
pouring of townspeople as well because 
of the prominence of Mr. De Boer in 
Vermont, where he was regarded as the 
leading citizen of the State. 

Had a News Route 

Mr. De Boer came to this country 
from Holland and spent his boyhood 
in Albany where he worked his way 
through the grammar and high schools 
with the medium of a newspaper route. 
He was always ambitious to be a schol- 
ar, and he realized that ambition to the 
utmost. One of his classmates in Al- 
bany was Dr. Thomas H. Willard, of 
the Metropolitan Life, who said this 
week to The Eastern Underwriter: 


“Even as a boy Mr. De Boer was a 
brilliant scholar, and he also had the 
faculty of imparting his information to 
others. All sciences, mathematics and 
ologies interested him and when he 
made up his mind to master a subject 
he did so. He never forgot the friends 
of his youth and he took great pride in 
the fact that he was one of the boys of 
1880—as the graduates of that class of 
the Albany High School called them- 
selves. He attended our _ re-unions 
whenever possible. He was proud of 
the fact that he had been a newsboy 
and had risen through his own efforts.” 

From Albany Mr. De Boer went to 
Dartmouth College. Luther B. Little 
who was in Dartmouth at the time said 
that he was the leading orator of the 
college and the best informed man 
there. It is understood that he worked 
his way through college by tutoring. 

Dartmouth conferred upon him the 
degree of A. B. in 1884 and of A. M. 
in 1887. From Dartmouth he went to 
Plymouth, N. H., where he became 
principal of a school, and later he 
went to Montpelier to become princi- 
pal of the Washington County Gram- 
mar School, a high school. While 
there he attracted the attention of one 
of the officers of the National Life of 
Vermont, who advised him to study in- 
surance mathematics. He did so, quali- 
fied as an actuary, and was invited to 
become actuary of the National Life 
of Vermont. This was in 1889. Later, 
he became secretary of the company; 
second vice-president; then vice-presi- 
dent and in 1902 was made president. 
Charter Member of Actuarial Society 

As a life insurance man he quickly 
built up a reputation for knowledge of 
the business and the same aptitude 
that he had for imparting information 
to students was demonstrated in his re- 
lations with the field force of the com- 
pany, the members of which held him 
in highest respect. He was one of the 
charter members of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and was in demand 
at public gatherings as a speaker, One 
of the most interesting talks that he 
made was before one thousand club 
women and others in Providence, R. I., 
about two years ago when he traced 
the evolution of life insurance in terms 
that could be understood by a mixed 
audience. 

A great many interesting stories are 


told about Mr. De Boer’s simplicity of 
character. Soon after arriving in 
Montpelier he was walking with his 
wife past a good-looking but not pre- 
tentious home. Turning to her he 
said: “I hope some day to be able to 
live in a house like that.” A few years 
later he was in a position to buy the 
house and this continued his home for 
sentimental reasons long years after 
he could have purchased one of more 
imposing nature. 

In 1900 he was elected State Senator 
from Washington County and in 1908 
Representative from Montpelier. Edu- 
cational matters always held his clos- 
est sympathetic interest and he was 
secretary of Montpelier’s Permanent 
School Fund for years, In discussing 
Mr. De Boer this week a life insurance 
friend of many years’ standing, said: 

“He was a true poet, bibliophile and 
a lover of music.” 





TOM SHEVLIN DEAD 


Famous Yale Coach Carried $1,500,000, 
$1,000,000 of Which Was Written 
This Fall 








Tom Shevlin, the famous Yale coach, 
and Minneapolis millionaire, who took 
out $1,000,000 insurance this Fall, and 
who at that time carried half a million, 
died on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Shevlin was thirty-two years old and 
contracted pneumonia, following illness 
caused by his coaching of the Yale foot- 
ball team. Four physicians tried their 
best to save him. 

The $1,000,000 insurance was as fol- 
lows: Aetna, $150,000; Equitable, $50,- 
000; Mutual, $100,000; Prudential, $50,- 
000; Home Life, $150,000; New Eng- 
land Mutual, $50,000; Travelers, $200,- 
000; New York Life, $200,000; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, $50,000. Four men 
placed this business: Lorin Hord, 
Home Life; Frank R. Smith, Mutual 
Life; T. K. Thompson, Aetna Life; B. 
H. Timberlake, Provident Life & Trust 
and Prudential. 

The $500,000 was insured in the Prov- 
ident, L. & T. and other companies. 





ENDOWMENT AT 21 





New Policy of Metropolitan Life Pro- 
tects Child, If Parent Dies Before 
Policy Matures 





The Metropolitan Life is putting out 
a $500 policy which will be in effect an 
endowment at age twenty-one. 

The contract will be such that if the 
insured child dies before age 21 the 
amount for which a person of that age 
may be insured will be paid. If the 
wage earner or the parent who pays 
the premium dies before the policy ma- 
tures at age 21 the policy becomes au- 
tomatically paid up. 


D. M. BUTCHER RESIGNS 
The resignation of David M. Butcher, 
general attorney of the Metropolitan 
Life, is announced. 








PREMIUM PAYMENTS END AT 70 


Full Benefit for Death By Accident 
Within Six Months From Date 
of Policy 











Notice of a new issue of industrial 
policies has been sent to agents of the 
Prudential. These policies illustrate 
remarkable development of industrial 
insurance in America since the issu- 
ance in 1875 of the first industrial con- 
tract of the Prudential. Four features 
of the new contracts follow: 

First—That the payment of premi- 
ums will cease at age seventy; the pol- 
icy will then be fully paid up. The 
shortening of the payment period ne- 
cessitates some changes in the amounts 
of benefits, varying from a small sum 
at the lower ages to slightly larger 
amounts at the higher ages. It also 
requires that “sixty years next birth- 
day” will be the highest age for which 
policies will be issued. 

Second—That if death shall be caus- 
ed by accident within six months from 
the date of the policy the full amount 
of benefit will be paid. This provision 
also applies to policies issued within 
the last six months. 


Third—A disability clause that with- 
ecut additional cost to the insured pro- 
vides for the payment of one-half the 
amount of the insurance and the waiver 
of future premiums, the policy being 
carried thereafter as a fully paid-up 
policy for the remaining half, if the in- 
sured shall lose permanently the sight 
of both eyes or suffer the loss of both 
feet or both hands or of one hand and 
one foot. This disability feature will 
apply to all existing industrial policies 
of this Company in full force on Janu- 
ary 3, 1916, and upon which there is no 
default in the payment of premiums, 
but only as to disability occurring on 
or after January 1, 1916. 

Fourth—The payment by the Compa- 
ny annually, commencing not later 
than the fifth year, of a part of the 
weekly premiums. This is the practi- 
cal benefit of mutualization. This dis- 
tribution of surplus earnings will apply 
after January 1, 1916, to all Industrial 
policies of the Company that will then 
have been five years or more in force, 
except policies issued in exchange for 
lapsed policies or policies carried un- 
der the Extended Insurance provision. 

Rates 

Some of the rates under the new 
policies follow: 

Adult Whole Life 


Amount of Insurance 
for Weekly Premium of 


3 5 10 20 
Age Cents Cents Cents Cents 
10 . $89 $149 aes Geis 
15 74 124 248 496 
20 62 104 312 416 
25 53 89 178 267 
30 46 77 154 231 
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GENERAL AGENCY OPENING 
IN MANUFACTURING CENTER 








Representing Old Progressive 


Life Insurance Company 


Let Us Tell You About It -3neventiar 





105 William Street aa ee 





Address: “ CONFIDENTIAL” in care sed The Eastern Underwriter 


NEW YORK 
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Industrial Whole Life Weekly Income 
Policy 
13 Weeks’ Benefits for Weekly 
Premium of 

5 10 15 20 
Age Cents Cents Cents Cents 
16 $9.28 $18.56 $27.84 $37.12 
20 8.04 16.08 24.12 32.16 
20 -- 6.88 13.76 20.64 27.52 
30 -- 6.95 11.90 17.85 23.80 
35 5.10 10.20 15.30 20.40 


Industrial Whole Life Weekly Income 
26 Week Benefits for Weekly 


Premium of 
10 15 20 25 
Age Cents Cents Cents Cents 
16 . $9.32 $13.98 $18.64 ¢..... 
20 8.08 12.12 16.16 20.20 
25 6.92 10.38 13.84 17.30 
30 5.98 8.97 11.96 14.95 
35 5.14 7.71 10.28 12.85 


Adult Twenty-Year Payment Life 


Amount of Insurance for weekly 
Premium of 


5 10 15 20 
Age Cents Cents Cents Cents 
10 - $97 $194 Pras Bees 
15 83 166 249 498 
20 72 144 216 288 
25 65 130 195 260 
30 58 116 174 232 


Adult Twenty-Year Endowment 


Amount of Endowment Insur- 
ance for Weekly Premium of 


5 10 15 20 
Age Cents Cents Cents Cents 
10 $47 $94 $141 $188 
15 45 90 135 180 
20 43 86 129 172 
25 42 84 126 168 
30 41 82 123 164 


WINS MISSISSIPPI TAX CASE 





Supreme Court Decides for Penn Mu- 
tual Life—Dividends Were De- 
ducted from Premiums 





The Mississippi Supreme Court has 
decided in favor of the Penn Mutual 
Life in the tax suit, known as Penn 
Mutual Life vs. T. M. Henry, Insurance 
Commissioner. The court’s decision 
follows: 


Two questions are presented to 
us by the record in this cause: 
First: Did appellant actually col- 
lect money as premiums on its 
policies in excess of the amount 
reported by it as the gross amount 
of premiums received and on which 
it has paid taxes. And in event 
this question should be answered 
in the affirmative; Second: Is the 
money distributed by appellant to 
its policyholders under Clause VI 
of its policies “cash dividends paid 
under the policy contracts?” 

It is unnecessary for us to an- 
swer the first of these questions, 
for an affirmative answer to the 
second will dispose of the cause 
and it seems to us that it must 
necessarily be so answered. That 
these dividends were not in fact 
paid to the policyholders, but at 
their request were deducted from 
the premiums due, each policyhold- 
er simply paying the difference be- 
tween the amount of his premiums 
and the dividend due him does not 
alter the situation for dealing with 
the dividend in this manner is the 
equivalent of each policyholder re- 
ceiving his dividend in cash and 
immediately returning it to appel- 
lant in part payment of the premi- 
um due on his policy. 

Reversed and cause dismissed. 





Emerson McMillan, New York bank- 
er, was this week elected a director of 
the Metropolitan Life, succeeding the 
late Dr, Huddleston. 
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Adjustment of Adverse Claims to the Proceeds of Life 
Insurance Policies Arising From Conflicting Admin- 
istration Granted in Different Jurisdictions 


By Edward Duffield, General Solicitor The Prudential 








The situation is entirely different 
where there are actions by contending 
administrators each having equal rights 
to possession of the policy, for in such 
case the situs of the debt, the domicile 
of the decedent, the domicile of the 
debtor, the possession of the policy 
are all found upon examination to be 
of no materiality whatever in the deter- 
mination as to which court first ac- 
quired jurisdiction. And, failing to ef- 
fect a personal service so as to permit 
the filing of a bill of interpleader, we 
are still confronted with the practical 
question as to how to procure a defi- 
nite determination of the _ relative 
rights of the contending parties. 

Situs of Debt is Domicile of Debtor 

It might, on first thought, be consid- 
ered that such a suit might be com- 
menced in the courts of the State in 
which the company is domiciled upon 
the ground that it is well settled that 
the obligation to pay the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy constituted a 
simple contract debt, and that such 
debt is an asset of the decedent to be 
administered at the domicile of the 
debtor and that, therefore, the situs of 
the debt being fixed at the domicile of 
the debtor the courts of such domicil- 
iary State would acquire jurisdiction 
which would sustain a judgment in an 
interpleader suit, where service was 
had by publication. 

A moment’s thought will show the 
fallacy of this argument. All that must 
be remembered is that a bill of inter- 
pleader in so far as the company is con- 
cerned being strictly an action in per- 
sonam, and its requirement that the 
perties shall present their defense to 
the court is inoperative without regard 
to the situs of the fund. 

Dismissing, therefore, the possibility 
of obtaining jurisdiction by this meth- 
od, but still remembering that the situs 
of the debt is the domicile of the debt- 
or, it might be supposed an adminis- 
trator appointed by the courts of the 
State in which the company had its 
origin would have superior rights to 
an administrator appointed in some 
other jurisdiction, and that the debt 
would be assets in his hands to the 
exclusion of the claims of any one else. 

No Method to Compel Adjudication 

This theory also, however, is falla- 
cious for the reason that a life insur- 
ance company is considered as domi- 
ciled in every State in which it does 
business, and therefore an administra- 
tor appointed in some State other 
than the State of the company’s origin 
but in which it does businéss may 
make as valid a claim to the proceeds 
of the policy as an administrator ap- 
pointed in the State of origin. So that 
I think we may take it as settled that 
there is practically no method by which 
the company may institute of its own 
motion a suit of interpleader which 
will compel an adjudication as to the 
relative rights of various administra- 
tors making claim to the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy, where they are 
in separate jurisdictions and personal 
service cannot be made, and that the 
duty of determining under these cir- 
cumstances to whom the policy shall 
be paid is one that must be assumed 
by the legal advisor of the company. 
In making this determination, however, 
the legal advisor is fortunate from the 
fact that the law on this subject seems 
to be quite well settled, is not compli- 
cated and the decisions are practically 
harmonious. 


Possibly the best way of pointing out 
the true test to be applied in all cases 
is to point out some matters which 


while seemingly important, are actu- 
ally immaterial in the solution of the 
problem. 

As I have already said, where the ac- 
tion is one in rem the possession of 
the policy is a matter of moment. 
Where, however, the actions are suits 
brought against the company by ad- 
niinistrators to recover the amount of 
the policy, the possession or non-pos- 
session of the policy is of no moment 
in determining the relative rights of 
the various suitors. 


The domicile of the insured is also 
of no importance in determining to 
which of the separate administrators 
the proceeds of a policy should be paid. 

This proposition may seem some- 
what surprising. It is, of course, well 
seitled that the administration granted 
iy the domicile of the insured is the 
principal administration and that all 
other administrations wherever grant- 
ed are subordinate and ancillary there- 
to, and, therefore, the rights of.the do- 
miciliary administrator would be para- 
mount. The courts have, however, 
given no consideration to this point 
where it has been raised. They have 
uniformly recognized the rights of the 
ancillary administrator under certain 
conditions to maintain an action 
against the company for the proceeds 
of the policy even in cases where an- 
cillary administrators have also brought 
suit, leaving for another and separate 
action the determination as to the dis- 
position of the proceeds of the policy 
when that has once become a part of 
the decedent’s estate. 

The intricate questions which arise 
over the determination of domicile and 
the desirability of not permitting a 
multiplicity of issues to be determined 
in one suit, have probably led the 
courts to adopt this course. The one 
test which determines jurisdiction is, 
which administrator, properly appoint- 
ed, first instituted his action and ob- 
tamed legal service upon the company? 


Sulz vs. Mutual Reserve 


A leading and interesting case is that 
of Sulz v. Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Agsoc., 145 N. Y. 563, 40 N. E. 242 
(1895). In this case a policy had been 


issued to Charles H. Sulz, payable to. 


his legal representatives at the home 
oftice of the company, which was locat- 
ed in New York. The policy when is- 
sued was sent by the company from 
New York to the insured in San Fran- 
cisco. He in turn sent it to his wife 
at his home in Brooklyn. Some months 
afier its receipt she placed it in a 
trunk which was taken by the insured 
when he left Brooklyn for Tacoma, 
Washington. Some time after his ar- 
rival he wrote to the home office of 
the company indicating that he had 
made his home in Tacoma, where he 
had gone into a manufacturing busi- 
ness, requesting the company to notify 
him to whom in Tacoma he might make 
payment of the premiums as they ma- 
tured. Subsequently he died in Taco- 
ma, having possession of the policy at 
that time. His wife still lived in 
Brooklyn, and letters of administration 
were granted to her there. Soon after 
the granting of letters of administra- 
tion to her, letters of administration 
were granted in the State of Washing- 
ton, to one Thomas. Thomas as such 
administrator at once commenced an 
action in the courts of Washington to 
recover the proceeds of the policy in 
which suit the defendant’s agent in that 
State was served with process. A few 
days thereafter the wife sued the com- 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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How A Million Dollar A Month Agency Finds 
and Selects Recruits for Its Development 


Actuarial Methods Applied in Securing Salesmen Who Prove 
Permanent Paying Investments 








Tersely and convincingly recited, in 
an article in the December 23rd issue 
of “Printers Ink,” which follows, are 
methods used by L. A. Cerf, manager 
for the Metropolitan District for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, in securing and 
selecting new agency material with 
which to continue the development of 
his agency. 

For more than a year the classified 
cclumns of the New York newspapers 
have been carrying a series of “Help 
Wanted” ads of a decidedly unusual 
character, viz.: 


AN ADVENTURE IN 
BUSINESS 
(NOT FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS) 
Mr. Mc—, (32 years of ), who has 
been a successful lumber salesman near- 
ly all his life, found himself ey 
without a position. Happening throug 

a happy chance to read our advertisement, 

he decided that HERE was an opportu- 

nity to capitalize his selling abilities for 
more money than he had been receiving. 

Result of his first eignt weeks’ work with 

us over $1,400 in cash commissions, and 

he has deferred equities in the business 
of approximately the same amount. 

is is a human document open to 
our st ? story from real life, the 
ero of which is now in our employ. Best 
of all, it can be duplicated by any ener- 
getic man who has n a_ successful 
salesman, and who has the work habit, 
combined with our original selling meth- 
ods. We have a similar opening for one 
or two successful salesmen who can fur- 
nish gilt-edge references. L. A. Cerf, 

General Agent Mutual Benefit Life In- 

surance Company, 135 Broadway, New 

York. 

These little readers are written by 
Mr. Cerf himself.and bear his name, 
offering similar opportunities to sales- 
men who can present gilt-edge refer- 
ences. It is by placing this stress on 
previous successful experience, and em- 
phasizing the rewards awaiting good 
salesmen in insurance, that these 
advertisements are attracting a class 
of applicants of a higher average abil- 
ity than the usual bald statement— 
“Salesmen Wanted.” 

To weed out from the mass of appli- 
cants those that show most promise 
of making good is the next problem. 
Toward its solution Mr. Cerf uses very 
much the same sort of system that in- 
surance companies employ in examin- 
irg their risks. The applicant is given 
a printed application blank, like the 
usual insurance form. This the appli- 
cant fills out with his entire history, 
including previous positions held, aver- 
age monthly earnings, reasons for leav- 
ing his other positions, references, etc. 
From these blanks, memoranda are 
made out on another printed form and 
submitted to Mr. Cerf. In this way the 
habitual job-seekers, the manifestly 
unfit, etc., are eliminated at the start. 
Such as Mr. Cerf considers possibilities 
he interviews personally. 

“When a men presents himself to me, 
I classify the facts, or data concerning 
him under two headings. The first is 
my opinion of the man based on his per- 
senal appearance, bearing and general 
demeanor; the second is—what are the 
facts about the man? It is my axiom 
that a man to-day is the result of what 
he has been in the past, and in making 
my choice, therefore, I count first im- 
pressions only as one-fifth in his favor, 
wkile the facts about the man I consi- 
der four-fifths important in making my 
fival judgment as to his abilities and 
likelihood of making good. 

Seaching Analysis of Qualities 

“If he has been quite successful, that 
is much in his favor. I count factors, 
such as large salary or average of com- 
missions, important, and if he can show 
me evidence of this sort, I know that 
he’s got the elements of success in him. 

“If I find a negative career—never 
earned much, or just been a plugger— 


one way or the other. 


unless he can explain satisfactorily why 
circumstances have militated against 
him, the odds are, I won’t take him. I 
figure that he has had his chance and 
he’s failed. As I have a great many 
applicants I can’t assume the financial 
responsibility of giving him a try-out. 


“Again, if I find that a man has had 
a good many jobs, even if he should 
have been very successful, I consider 
him a rover. I want permanent men, 
the kind that stick, and this itch to 
nove elsewhere gets to be a habit. It 
igs expensive to educate such a man to 
selling insurance, only to lose your in- 
vestment when the inclination to move 
aiong seizes him. I’m building for per- 
manence. In this category I also con- 
sider personal factors, such as family 
ties that might make a man want to 
move away from New York, and I aim to 
discover such in questioning an appli- 
cant. 

“Ordinarily I don’t want a man much 
past 50 years. I am looking for young 
men, anywhere from 26 to 40 years, be- 
cause the salesman or canvasser uses 
a great deal of vitality getting about. 

“Looking at the situation from anoth- 
er angle; I employ a great many young 
cellege men. I don't expect to make 
salesmen of them in the beginning. 
They lack the necessary experience 
with human nature. There are always 
pienty of jobs to fill in with such men 
in our various departments for the first 
few years. In selecting a college man 
I disregard entirely the fact that he is 
a college man as an element in his 
favor. At the same time, however, the 
college man, all other things considered, 
usually uses better grammar, writes a 
better letter, and has a little more bal- 
arce and broader outlook, but that is all. 


“In selecting from that group I look 
to choose a man for his spirit; whether 
he is ambitious, pushing, energetic, or 
terribly in earnest. To determine these 
points, I like to find out whether he has 
worked his way through college, wholly 
or in part. I hold this tremendously in 
his favor, because it shows thrift, a 
spirit of sacrifice and willingness to do 
hard work. That is not sufficient, how- 
ever. I seek to find how he has stood 
in his classes and his college activities. 
If I find him conspicuous in both re- 
spects, I consider him a treasure. If 
he has not worked his way through, I 
want to know how he stood in his 
studies and activities, as indicative of 
his ambition, power of application and 
desire for success. If these qualities 
are not more or less conspicuous, or a 
mun can’t account for their absence 
setisfactorily, I’m disposed to cut him 
out.” 

Mr. Cerf then gave three experiences 
in selecting men that have vindicated 
tlhe actuarial method of selecting sales- 
men. 

The first was the case of a young 
man who was a draughtsman in a big 
shipbuilding plant in Newport News, 
Virginia. 

“He had a mother in Yonkers and 
wanted to come to New York to live 
with her. When he first presented him- 
self there was nothing about him that 
particularly impressed me in his favor 
On examining 
his record, however, I learned he had 
qualified as a civil engineer with a cor- 
respondence school. That proved to 
me that he had the necessary power of 
application. It is simple enough to be- 
come an engineer by going through a 
technical school or college, but for him 
to qualify through a correspondence 
school proved to me that he had the 
necessary application and contentra- 
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tion to make a good salesman. More- 
over, I found that he had been using 
his evenings selling insurance, and that 
he had actually written several policies 
az a result, which was a big point in 
his favor. Therefore I hired him. In 
the first two months and a half his first 
commissions and deferred equities were 
$1,200, and I consider him a coming 
man. 


“Another time an undergraduate of 
Georgetown University saw one of our 
ads and applied to me for a position to 
sell insurance during the college vaca- 
tion, and then come with me when he 
was graduated the following summer. 
I told him that I considered the hiatus 
too long, and that the arrangement was 
impracticable. However, he presented 
himself after graduation. I admired his 
persistence and decided to investigate 
his record. I found that he had not 
only stood high in his studies, but that 
he had also been business manager of 
one of the athletic teams, and that he 
had in addition found time to ‘shack’ 
acs for one of the college publications. 
I concluded that he showed the neces- 
sary managerial ability and the busi- 
ness getting force, and gave him a 
chance. He made good right from the 
start. 

“About nine years ago a man came 
to me and said he had seen one of my 
ads and wanted a job. He was perhaps 
ore of the most unpreposssessing men 
I have ever seen. He said ‘I see you’re 
looking for a first-class salesman.’ ‘I 
am,’ I replied. ‘Well, you see him in 
front of you,’ he said. This man was 
52 years old, and was manifestly down 
on his luck. I liked his way of ap- 
proaching me, however, and investigat- 
ed. I found that he had been a suc- 
cessful cloth salesman, had worked his 
way up to a junior partnership with a 
salary of $10,000. At the time he ap- 
plied to me he still owned his own 
home, although it was mortgaged. 
Things had plainly gone wrong with 
him. I decided to give him a trial, and 
from the moment he started he showed 
the right spirit. We believe that sales- 
men can be taught to sell insurance, 
and have a school for that purpose. He 
went right through the school and took 
hold in a way that showed we were not 
wrong in overlooking first appearances 
in favor of the man’s record. He has 
made a yearly average of more than 
$6,000, and built up a renewal business 
of $2,500 annually.” 





FOUND AFTER THIRTY-ONE YEARS 

After a search of thirty-one years 
the Connecticut Mutual Life has located 
a iost beneficiary, a widow missing to 
the company since 1884, in the little 
town of Coldwater, Miss., and has paid 
her the insurance under her husband’s 
policy. Under the terms of the policy 
she was not entitled to any money, but, 
by a special vote of the directors of the 
company, it was given to her. She was 
in a state close to poverty when found 
and had no knowledge of her husband’s 
insurance. 


UNION CENTRAL PARTICIPATION 


MORE POLICIES PROFIT-SHARING 








Mutual Life Revises Life and Endow- 
ment Contracts And Will Revise 
Term Forms 





The Union Central estimates that its 
paid-for business for 1915 will be $60,- 
000,000. 

All policies of this company issued 
on and after January 1, 1916, will pro- 
viée that paid-up and extended insur- 
ance issued in lieu thereof, and rever- 
sionary additions credited thereon shall 
participate in profits. All paid-up and 
extended insurance issued or to be is- 
sued in lieu of participating policies 
dated prior to January 1, 1916, and 
all reversionary additions credited to 
or to be credited on such policies, shall 
be admitted to participation on their 
avniversaries in 1916, receiving divi- 
dends on their anniversaries in 1917, 
and annually thereafter irrespective of 
any provisions in the policies to the 
contrary. 

Mutual Life’s Changes 

The Mutual Life has just completed 
the revision of its life and endowment 
ccntracts, and purposes also to revise 
ils term policy forms. The changes 
made are not extensive, and with one 
or two exceptions are in accordance 
with what has long been the practice 
of the Company. 

Reached Limit December 1 

The Metropolitan Life reached its 
legal limit in the issuance of ordinary 
insurance for 1915 on December 1. 

The Pan-American Life’s paid-for 
business for 1915 will amount approxi- 
mately to $5,700,000. At present there 
are no announcements the Company 
desires to make regarding new con- 
tracts. 

The Penn Mutual Life’s estimate of 
paid-for business in 1915 is $78,272,000. 

The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company estimates paid-for busi- 
ness during 1915 will be $19,500,000, 
while insurance in force’ December 31, 
1915 will be approximately $93,000,000. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany estimates paid-for business during 
1915 will be $7,000,000. 


FRATERNAL EXAMINATIONS 

The Insurance Department of the 
State of New York has completed ex- 
aminations of the Expressmen’s Mutu- 
al Benefit Association, the Order of 
Maccabees, Greek Camp, N. Y., the 
Masonic Life Association of Buffalo, 
and the Stafford Benefit Association. 





Representatives of the Syracuse 
office of the American Surety Co. have 
joined the Insurance Federation of 
New York State. 





Abe Draisin of the Grand Street of- 
fice of the New York Life, in the field 
less than twelve months, stood second 
on the list of ten leaders of the New 
York Life for November. 
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“ESTATE FUND” ANALYZED 


L. J. BARRETT COMPILES FIGURES 








Provides Complete Protection for En- 
tire Life of Dependents—How to 
Present Proposition 
An interesting presentation of an 
Estate Fund is found in the following, 
prepared by L. J. Barrett of Barrett & 
Snow, home office general agents, of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Barrett 
says that an insurance salesman with 
this information in his hands should 
find no trouble in calling to mind a good 
prospect. 4 


mulations on present dividend scale of 
the company: 


Net cost Cost each 

(if sur- year. (Per 

Year Dividends rendered) thousand) 
Siscvecny 50,930.50 —$2,397.50 $959.00 
Wis crakiy 52,593-91 —2,984.59 597-00 
Byer eae 54,992.99 —2,586.01 345.00 
acéastes 58,104.54 —1,125.46 123.00 
PR 62,709.01 +1,047.51 11,974.51 
BOve serene 964.76 +6,934.76 76,934.76 


(should mature for 
$51,792.50 cash) 
years.$24,180.00 


Accumulated dividends ....... 18,964.76 
————- $43,144.76 

Total deposited ...........+.++ 36,210.00 

ORE. hicecetevbdsvevusbudesidaes 6,934.76 


To the above proposition is attached 
a provision for permanent and total dis- 
ability, which Mr. Barrett states is pro- 





Expectation of Life, From American Experience Table of Mortality. 


Present Age of Assured 32 Years. 
Present Age of Wife 30 Years. 


Expeciation of Life 34 Years. 
Expectation of Life 35 years. 


Present Age of Daughter 2 Years (This age not given in table.) 


Mr. Barrett uses for his analysis the 
cieation of an Estate Fund of $50,000. 
The annual deposit required to create 
seme with the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company being $1,207. The con- 
tract provides that the Estate Fund may 
be left with the company, and at daath 
guarantees to pay 3 per cent. interest 
per annum, or $1,500. In addition the 
Company now pays of surplus earnings 
114 per cent. per annum, or $750, mak- 
ing a total of $2,250 to be derived as 
an annual income. 

Mr. Barrett points out that there are 
two commendable plans to be used in 
the disposition of annual dividends. 

Plan 1. Annual deposits to be made 
in full, dividends to be used to increase 
the estate fund, and mature the con- 
tract with no further deposits. 

Plan 2. Annual deposit to be reduced 
each year by dividend, the estate fund 
remaining the same. 

Plan 1, A.—If the assured should 
die the first year, income to 
wife would be $2,250 annually 


Sor Bb FORTE, OF 0.06 ccvesecess $78,750 
At her death, daughter would 

then be 36 years old with an 

expectancy of life of 31 years, 

income 31 years............. 69,750 
Estate fund still intact........ 50,000 

| ey ray $198,500 
Amount of original deposit 

Wire GOGMIGRT. 6c 6 ccencivceene 1,207 
Gain in excess of deposit...... $197,293 


Plan 1. B.—If the assured lives to 
make 24 annual deposits, and the con- 
tract should become paid up, requiring 
no further deposits, dividends will con- 
tinue to be paid annually. 

Plan 1. C.—If the assured lives to 
make 32 annual deposits, contract 
should mature for cash, $50,000 pro- 
vided the company’s present dividend 
scale is maintained. He may then re- 
ceive the annual income of $2,250 dur- 
ing the balance of his life time, or take 
the $50,000 in cash as he prefers. At 
this point the proposition would line 
up as follows: 


Total paid in 32 years.......... $38,624 
CRM GUCRIMGINO. 6c nic oa dcccsccese 50,000 
SONNE okie 0 Cad 06 oie 8S 4 a de 11,376 


In addition to the gain noted above, 
the assured had had an average amount 
of protection, covering a period of 32 
years of $63,319.93. 

Mr. Barrett gives the following table 
tu show proposition if dividends are 


used to increase the amount of the 
Estate Fund. 

Income Total 
Year Increase Obtainable Outlay 
Bravehues 52,109.58 $ 2,344.91 $ 6,035.00 
Dy.cvsesus 55,246.91 2,486. 11 12,070.00 
IG. ccvc'vce 58,914.01 2,051.13 18,105.00 
Be csivess 63,245.72 2,846.05 24,140.00 
BBevcvvese 283.33 2,072.75 30,175.00 
Dn. ccweese 74,083.53 3333-76 36,210.00 
Amount of insurance first year ........ $50,000.00 
Amount of insurance 3oth year ......... 74,083.53 


= year 
protection covering the 


Average amount o 
entire period $62,041.76. 


Plan 2. Estate Fund remains $50,000, 
while the annual deposits are reduced 
by dividends. The following table shows 
the plan settlement of dividend accu- 








tection in the fullest sense, giving an 
income calculated and settled by the 
assured, covering the entire life of the 
members of his family whom he wishes 
to protect. 





CAPITAL DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Hon, Jesse S. Phillips and Wm. E. Bil- 
heimer Honor Guests at January 
and February Meetings 





At the recent meeting of the Capital 
District Life Underwriters’ Association 
held in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms at Albany, the executive commit- 
tee reported that arrangements had 
been completed for the January and 
February meetings of the association, 
and that Hon. Jesse S. Phillips, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, New York 
State, would be guest of honor at the 
January meeting, and William E. Bil- 
heimer, supervisor of agents, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of St. Louis, 
would be guest of honor at the Febru- 
ary meeting. 

By unanimous vote Hon. Jesse S. 
Phillips was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. 

The following amendment to the con- 
stitution of the association was adopt- 
ea: 

That any general agent, superin- 
tendent or manager shall not offer 

a contract to a man under contract 

with another company without first 

communicating with the general 
agent, superintendent or manager 
in whose employ the man may be. 

A discussion as to which is the bet- 
ter plan of insurance, life or endow- 
ment, was indulged in. The discussion 
was opened by brief talks from C. R. 
Tripp and G. L. Buck speaking for the 
endowment plan, and R. P. Baird and 
W. G. Baker speaking for the life plan; 
after which the question was thrown 
open to the meeting, and almost all 
those present had some suggestion of 
value to offer, 





NYLIC MORTUARY BENEFIT 

The board of directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company at its 
monthly meeting Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 8, 1915, unanimously adopted the 
fcllowing resolution relating to the 
mortuary benefit for agents who are 
members of the First, Second, Third 
aud Senior Degrees of Nylic: 

“Resolved, that the New York Life 
Iusurance Company will pay as part 
compensation a mortuary benefit upon 
the death during the year 1916 of any 
agent member of First, Second, Third 
Degree, or Senior Nylic, in addition to 
his other Nylic compensation, a sum 
eoual to $1 per thousand of the busi- 
ness written and qualified by him un- 
der Nylic rules during the period of 
his Freshman, First, Second, Third De- 
gree of Nylic membership and upon 
which business the second insurance 
year’s premium has been paid or shall 
be paid.” 





PROTECTION FOR YOUNG 


A Few of the Death Claims Paid By 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company 








Among the Mutual Benefit’s claims 
paid last month, illustrating the need 
for life insurance as protection for 
young men are the following—behind 
each one of which there is an argu- 
ment for immediate action: 

Policy on the life of Mr. Henry 8S. 
Langston, of Monroe, Ga., for $5,000, 
issued December 5, 1913, on the Ordi- 
nary Life Accelerative Endowment 
plan, at age 22, beneficiary self. The 
insured died November 6, 1915, as a re- 
sult of typhoid fever. 

Policy on the life of Mr. William H. 
Perry of Jasper, Ala., for $5,000, issued 
September 6, 1911, on the 15-Payment 
Life plan, at age 16, mother benefici- 
ary. Insured died November 3, 1915, 
as a result of typhoid fever. Mr. Perry 
was a college student when the in- 
surance was issued. 

On October 3, 1910, policy 547,073, for 
$1,000, on the 20-Payment Life Accel- 
erative Endowment plan was issued to 
Mr. Clarence A. Bachman, of Paola, 
Kansas. The insured was a seventeen- 
year-old student. His mother was nam- 
ed as beneficiary. Insured died of 
reningitis on October 30, 1915, at age 
of 22. 

On October 23, 1912, policy 616,026 
vas issued to Mr. Thomas W. Hamil- 
ton, of Buffalo, N. Y. The policy was 
for $1,000 on the 20-Payment Life Ac- 
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celerative Endowment plan, the insured 
being 24 years old, his wife beneficiary. 
On September 27, 1915, Mr. Hamilton 
applied for additional insurance of $1,- 
000 on the same plan. He paid for 
$500 of the new insurance with the 
application, but did not prepay the 
other $500. The new insurance was 
approved on October 11, 1915, and the 
prepaid $500 went immediately into 
force. The premium on the other pol- 
icy, however, remained unpaid. On No- 
vember 6, 1915, the insured underwent 
an operation for the removal of his 
tonsils and died suddenly while his 
throat was being anesthetized by co- 
caine. Age at death 28. Claim paid 
to wife. The semi-annual premium on 
the extra $500 policy was $7.95. If that 
too had been prepaid, the amount of 
the company’s check in settlement 
would have been just $492.21 ($500 
loss balance of 1915 premium) more 
than it was. 
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DR. FRANKEL WRITES OF 
MATERNITY INSURANCE 


IMPORTANT HERE IF MOTHERS 
OF FUTURE MUST WORK 








Maternity Insurance in Germany iIn- 
volves Increase of 15 Per Cent. 
of Members’ Wages 





The history, cost and development 
of maternity insurance were treated in 
a paper read by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
sixth vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, before the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality in Philadelphia a 
short time ago. It was printed in 
full in the New York Medical Journal. 
Why Subject ae at This 


me 

The subject is of particular interest 
to the people of the United States be- 
cause of the social insurance legisla- 
tion in England, under which matern- 
ity benefits are a part of the National 
health insurance scheme. Dr. Frankel 
said that it is reasonable to assume 
that his paper’on maternity insurance 
would not have been asked for unless 
the need and desire had been felt for 
the organization and development of 
some form of maternity insurance ap- 
plicable to American conditions. The 
extent to which such a scheme will de- 
velop depends upon the American atti- 
tude towards the general proposition 
of an extension of the work of mothers 
in industry. 

While the number of women in in- 
dustry has grown year by year Dr. 
Frankel said- that it has been the wish 
and desire of economists, social stu- 
dents and others that industrial condi- 
ditions in the United States be of such 
a kind that the father and unmarried 
members of the family of working age 
may obtain wages sufficiently high to 
support the family. Thus, the mother 
would be permitted to attend to her na- 
tural duties at home. This is the nor- 
mal American family. However, we 
have not yet reached the point in our 
development where we are willing to 
admit that our industrial conditions 
are so bad, or our wage standards so 
low, that the earnings of the mother 
must supplement the wages of the 
other members of the family. 

General Sickness Insurance Plan 
Dr. Frankel’s conclusions follow: 
The question arises whether it would be de- 

sirable, even if it was feasible, to organize 
any scheme of maternity insurance after the 
models of European coum\aies, whose primary 
purpose shall be the insurance of wage earn- 
ing mothers. If we accept this principle, let 
us do so with our eyes wide open, and with 
the realization that insurance tor this group 
is a make-shift—not insurance, but a_ better 
wage is the solution of this problem. It will 
be noted from the estimate of Mayet that the 
largest item in the cost of maternity insur- 
ance is that involved in the cash benefits 
given. to the insured. The cost of medical 
service plays a comparatively minor part. 

If we assume that, under our ideal condition, 
mothers shall not work, the great need of a 
scheme for maternity insurance immediately 
disappears. If, however, it is nevertheless 
deemed essential to develop a scheme of in- 
surance under which maternity benefits may 
be paid to working mothers, attention should 
be called at this time to the desirability of 
extending the benefits of such a scheme to 
other women as well. To do this most ef- 
fectively it would be advisable, as has been 
suggested, not to attempt to organize a special 
maternity insurance, but to incorporate this 
into a genéral sickness insurance plan. The 
need for sickness insurance can no longer be 
denied. The next decade will probably see, 
in the United States, the development of a 
comprehensive system which will protect the 
worker against the contingencies of sickness 
and invalidity due to sickness. It would be 
quite simple, if it were found necessary, to 
incorporate in such a plan of sickness insur- 
ance the necessary provisions under which all 
women, whether employed or not, could 
made beneficiaries at the time of maternity. 

Maternity Insurance in Germany 
In Germany the Iduna, an insurance 

company of Halle, recently entered the 
field of maternity insurance. The com- 
pany is preparing to make contracts 
with benefit societies and mutual or- 
ganizations. Confinement benefit is 
given, after a waiting period of nine 
months. If the birth occurs within 
that period the premiums are returned. 
A special nursing benefit, supplement- 
ing the regular maternity benefits may 
be given to a mother who has nursed 


her infant at least four weeks. The 
plan is too young to enable Dr. 
Frankel to form any judgment on the 
basis of its experience. 

The important, and, indeed, the main 
development of maternity insurance 
however, has been, not along the line 
of a separate and distinct form of in- 
surance, but as a phase of sickness in- 
surance, the foundations for which were 
laid in Germany. National sickness in- 
surance was made compulsory in that 
country by the act of June 15, 1883. Un- 
der this law the existing mutual sick- 
ness societies were continued and were 
permitted to give benefits in addition 
to those required under the law, which 
included childbirth benefit. In 1903 the 
duration of maternity benefits was in- 
creased from four weeks to six weeks 
The Imperial Insurance Code was pass- 
ed on July 19, 1911; it embodied a com 
pilation and unification of the existing 
statutes and decrees. Maternity benefits 
were standardized and their further de- 
velopment was provided for. Under the 
code, maternity insurance is compul- 
sory for members of most of the com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits, as also 
for homeworkers, whose annual in- 
come does not exceed 2,500 marks. 
Under the German law there is 
a waiting period of ten months. 
after which confinement benefit, to the 
amount of the weekly sick benefit, is 
given for a period of eight weeks; at 
least six of which must be after con- 
finement. In the agricultural funds, 
however, the duration of benefit may 
vary from four to eight weeks, accord- 
ing to the statutes of the society. With 
the consent of the mother institutional 
care or home care may be given. In 
the former case, “house money,” is 
given to the dependents of the insured 
to the amount of half the weekly ben- 
efit; in the latter case an amount may 
be deducted up to the same proportion. 
Statutes of societies may give medical 
and obstetrical services of midwives 
and physicians. They may also grant 
benefits to uninsured wives of insured 
persons. In the case of women who 
have’ been members for at least six 
months, physicians and midwives ser- 
vices may be given, to the amount of 
the confinement benefit. up to a total 
duration of six weeks; this period may 
be deducted from the prenatal period 
for which confinement benefitis given. 
The societies may furnish to mothers 
insured six consecutive months before 
confinement, nursing benefit and up to 
the duration of twelve weeks after con- 
finement. Compulsory members pay 
two-thirds of the dues; one-third is 
borne by the employers. Voluntary 
members must bear the total burden 
of the dues themselves. 

Cost of Maternity Insurance 

Professor Mayet has endeavored to 
determine what the cost of maternity 
insurance would be, upon the basis of 
giving certain pecuniary benefits to the 
insured, together with the necessary 
medical care and attention. He has 
outlined his scheme, not as a separate 
maternity insurance proposition, but as 
part of a general scheme of sickness in- 
surance. The estimate which he gives 
is interesting, and is submitted here, 
not as a statement of what might be 
possible in the United States, but 
simply as evidence of what was deemed 
necessary in Germany at the time Pro- 
fessor Mayet’s thesis was prepared. 

He assumes that the annual earnings 
of a female worker are about 580 marks, 
or about 11.20 marks a week. Compen- 
sation for a rest period of twelve weeks 
(including time before and after birth) 
will then be 134.40 marks. The mid- 
wife’s fee, on the basis of Saxony, he 
puts at ten marks. 

Medicines and minor needs for asep- 
sis will amount to five marks. Nurs- 
ing benefit is to be given, even if not in 
all cases. The first benefit, to the 
amount of twenty-five marks, will be 
given to mothers nursing their children 
for the thirteen weeks immediately 
after birth; the second benefit will be 
given, to the same amount, if nursing 
is continued during the next three 
months. Thus the total amount will be 


fifty marks. Cost of home and institu- 
tional care, not necessary in all cases, 
will average fifteen marks. Administra- 
tive expenses are estimated at one 
mark. 

Adding up the various items, Mayet 
obtains an average total cost, for each 
maternity case, of 220.40 marks. 

Mayet says that these requirements 
are practicable on condition that no dis- 
tinction is made, in the payment of 
dues, between male and female and be- 
tween married and unmarried members. 
Such a regulation would be just, since 
men and women are equally concerned 
in the child; even unmarried men may 
properly be called upon to bear their 
share, in expectation of the benefits 
which, as married men, they will later 
draw. Further, the principle of the uni- 
form treatment of large groups is one 
which is already prevalent in German 
sickness insurance. He also says that 
the introduction of a fully developed 
maternity insurance will be easily prac 
ticable if it is to be extended only to 
female members. Taking into account, 
as a denominator, the membership of 
both sexes, there was one confinement 
among fifty-one members in Austria; 
one in 52.6 in Munich in 1906; and one 
in sixty in Leipsic, during a consider- 
able period. On a basis of one birth to 
fifty members, and on an estimate of 
220.40 marks a case, the average ex- 
pense for each member would be only 
4.41 marks a year or 8.5 pfennigs a 
week. The average weekly contribution 
of the members of local, factory, build- 
ing, and guild sickness funds in Ger- 
many was fifty pfennigs in 1906 and 
an addition of 8.5 pfennigs would be 
thoroughly practicable: it would involve 
an increase of dues only from three to 
3.5 per cent. of the wage. 

23,000 Sickness Societies 

The problem will be more difficult if 
maternity insurance is to be extended 
to the dependents of members. The in- 
surance of dependents has hitherto been 
a voluntary addition on the part of the 
societies to the benefits required of 
them by law. Doubtless it has not yet 
been made compulsory because of the 
lack of confidence of the legislators in 
the ability of the smaller societies to 
bear the financial burdens involved. As, 
the fusion of the 23,000 sickness so- 
cieties into a limited number of large 
centralized societies is contemplated, 
however, this obstacle will be done 
away with. 

Mayet points out the necessity of the 
protection of female dependents of 
members—the overwhelming majority 
of whom would be the wives of mem- 
bers—and next goes into the question 
of cost. Instead of the full compen- 
sation of 11.20 marks a week, however, 
only the standard local wage for un- 
skilled female workers, which is esti- 
mated at six marks a week, is taken 
into consideration. 

On this basis he calculates the ex- 
penses, under the head of maternity in- 
surance, of a society of 100,000 mem- 
bers, as follows: 


Marks 
2,000 births among members at 
134.40 marks compensation 
12 times 11.20 marks)...... 268,800 
5,200 births among dependents 
of members at 72 marks ben- 
efit (12 times 6 marks).... 374,400 
Midwives’ fee for 7,200 births at 
a la Seek wea a be 72,000 
Physicians’ fee at 5 marks.... 36,000 
Medicine and minor remedies 
a SEED oa Ags dake ck ee 36,000 
Nursing benefit at 25 marks... 180,000 
Home treatment, welfare sta- 
tions. maternity homes, etc., 
ey SD ho die & he moar 108,000 
Costs of administration at 1 
NN es aie sich ods 0 Seed os de On 7,200 
PY Sn in ehn eas vbesegi ane 1,082,400 


Even if insurance of dependents is in- 
cluded, Mayet estimates that maternity 
insurance will involve an increase of 
only 1.5 per cent. of the wages of mem- 
bers. On the basis of more liberal pro- 
visions than those which he has de- 
scribed, he has arrived at the figure of 
two per cent. 
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The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


















Pelham Blackford, gen- 

Selling eral ‘agent of the Life 

Insurance Insurance Co., of Virgi- 

in Virginia nia, has submitted to his 

Company the following 

deecription of a case he recently wrote 
in three interviews: 


First Interview 

Agent: Good morning. 

Prince: Good morning (Makes no 
suggestion about taking a seat, but the 
agent sits down.) 

Agent: I came around to increase 
ycur insurance with us. . 

Prince: I have not the slightest idea 
of increasing my insurance. 

Agent: You will recall that you took 
a policy with us twenty-three years 
ago. Are you not well satisfied with it? 

Prince: Yes, thoroughly. 

Agent: I note from my records that 
ycu now have $45,000, and this doesn’t 
seem to be enough for a man of your 
neans. 

Prince: Well, I don’t know, that 
seems to me a right large amount. 

Agent: Of course, it would be for 
mest men, but it is small for you. 

Prince: It may be, but it takes a lot 
of money to carry it. 

Agent: Do you mean to tell me that 
ycu really miss those premiums? 

Prince: Of course, I can easily make 
the payments. 

Agent: Wouldn’t you fell better if 
you had more? 

Prince: Of course, I would like to 
have more, but I don’t feel disposed to 
pay out any more money for life insur- 
ance, and haven’t the remotest idea of 
taking a policy. 

Agent: Of course, you know that your 
age will change on the 26th day of No- 
vember, and that your rate will be a 
fraction over five per cent. more after 
that time, and that this additional five 
per cent. will mean an increase of near- 
ly $30 a year, even on a $10,000 policy, 
for the rest of your life. If you do not 
take this policy now, you are adding 
permanently t> your cost of insurance, 
and if you are ever going to take it in 
the future, why not save that money? 

Prince: How much did you say it 
would cost after my change of age? 

Agent: Five and one-fourth per cent., 
and this will last just as long as you 
live. 

Prince: The insurance company would 
be very glad to write me for that same 
rate, even after my change of age. 

Agent: The company would be glad 
to do it, but the laws of Virginia pro- 
hibit it. 

Prince: I have thoroughly decided not 
tu increase my insurance. 

Agent: That increase is big interest 
on your money, and I don’t see why you 
throw it away, because you will certain- 
ly take out more insurance at some 
future day. 

Prince: If you will write me at the 
same rate that your company wrote me 
twenty-three years ago, I will take out 
a policy costing, say $500 a year. 

Agent: Sign this application. 

Prince: How can you write me at the 
same rate that you did twenty-three 
years ago? 

Agent: I can write you a policy prac- 
tically at the same rate, but, of course, 
it won’t be the same class of insurance. 

Prince: What policy will it be? 

Agent: It will be a Term policy. 

Prince: Is that as good as the Whole 
Life? 

Agent: No, it is not desirable insur- 
ance, because it only insures you for a 
few years, and I am not certain that 
you can get it. 

Prince: You might submit to me sev- 
eral policies, and I will think it over. 

Agent: All right, of course, you 


haven’t very much time to make your 


decision. If you want cheaper insur-- 
ance, possibly an instalment policy pay- 
ing your beneficiary a stipulated income 
for a term of years might suit your 
needs. If you take this income policy, 
however, it would be better to make it 
$50,000 so as to have a good income. 

Prince: If you get a $500 premium 
out of me, it will probably be every 
cent that I shall be willing to pay. 


Second Interview 

Agent: I find that the company does 
not issue any Term insurance after age 
fifty-five, hence we could not offer you 
a Term policy at all. The Whole Life 
would cost $544.10. Income of $175 a 
month for five years would cost $530.42. 
$100 a month income for ten years 
wculd cost you $556.10. 


Prince: Since I saw you last, I have 
gctten a notice of my insurance premi- 
mium, which you wrote me a good 
many years ago, for $392, hence I could 
not take this policy now, because it 
wuld make two big premiums fall to- 
gether. 

Agent: (Thinking fast.) Well, of 
course, with a man of your means pay- 
ing out this money wouldn’t make much 
difference. 

Prince: Yes, it would make a differ- 
ence. 

Agent: But, ah, when would you want 
ycur other premium to fall due? 

Prince: Oh, I don’t know, say, prob- 
ably in February. 

Agent: (Bracing up.) There is no 
difficulty on earth in doing that, and 
getting your insurance at your present 
cheap rate. 

Prince: I though you said that the 
Company would not take me in unless 
1 took the policy before my age 
changes. 

Agent: That is true, but, what I pro- 
pose is that you take an irregular quar- 
terly premium to February, which 
would cost you about one hundred and 
fiity dollars, and then next February 
ycur annual premium will fall due, and 
every year thereafter your premium 
will fall due in February. This is, as 
you see, exactly when you want to pay 
it, and will apply to all future insur- 
ance. 

Prince: Well, that might do, but I 
really haven’t any idea of increasing 
my insurance now. 

Agent: I have all the necessary infor- 
mation in my office, so that all you will 
have to do is, to sign the application 
so I will get you the information and 
bring it to you so that you can take it 
if you want to, and thus save the extra 
cost, but it will be better for you to 
take a $50,000 while you are at it. 

Prince: If you get $500 out of me, it 
will be about the limit. 

Agent: I will make the application 
for $15,000, dividing it into a $5,000 and 
$16,000 policy, so that a $5,000 will be 
written at your present low rate and 
be accepted or not, as may suit your 
ccnvenience. 

Prince: All right, you can do that, 
aid I may take the extra $5,000 though 
I don’t say so now. 

Agent: It will round you up to an 
even $60,000. 

Third Interview 

Agent: Here are your two policies for 
$5,000 and $10,000 each. 

Prince: (Ringing bell. When the girl 
ccmes in, he hands her the receipt 
which the agent has signed and tells 
ber to have a check made off for the 
premium on the $10,000.) How long 
have I to decide about taking this other 
$»,000? 

Agent: I am allowed sixty days in 
which to deliver the policy, but, of 
course, could not accept the premium 
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if you are in bad health. As soon as 
you have decided to take it, you can 
mail me a check for just one-half as 
much as you have just given me. 

Prince: All right, I will make a deci- 
sien before the sixty days run out. 

Agent: It is particularly gratifying 
tc the company and its agents to insure 
a man who has already had a policy for 
twenty-three years, because it indicates 
that he is satisfied, and all of us, of 
course, like appreciation. 

Prince: Your insurance agents can 
teach us merchants salesmanship. I 








hadn’t the slightest idea of taking any 
more insurance when you came in here, 

Agent: You wrote this policy your- 
self, by saying that you would take it 
if we wrote you at your rate of twenty- 
three years ago. That really led to get- 
ting you interested, and gave me the 
chance to submit my argument. 


John S. Burwell of Hartford recently 
completed forty-six years of service in 
the actuarial department of the Aetna 
Life. He entered the Company’s ser- 
vice in December, 1869. 
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HOW PRODUCERS PRODUCE 


The Subject of this Sketch, G. F. Murrell, General Agent for 
Life Company of Des Moines at 
Pittsburgh, Tells How He Writes Business 








Every man has his own personal 
method of presenting an insurance pro- 
position to the prospect. However, 
there are a few good rules to follow 
and which I have found profitable. 

When I enter a man’s office, I smile. 
Lavater states: “A smile is to the coun- 
tenance what the sunbeam is to the 
landscape. It embellishes an inferior 
face, and redeems an ugly one.” As soon 
as I meet the prospect I look for a 
chair. If he sees me looking for a place 
to sit down, nine times out of ten, he 
will automatically wave his hand to a 
chair and ask me to be seated. 

I always look a man right in the eye. 
TI cannot hold his attention if I am 
looking at the ceiling or at his feet. I 
present my proposition clearly and 
promptly. I can tell in a minute wheth- 
er my prospect’s mind works quickly 
and grasps my proposition. If it does, 
I speed up; if it does not, I slow down. 
I specialize on the method of our com- 
pany of paying premiums to his own 
bank and the safety of the Bankers 
Life through the Iowa Deposit Law. I 
have used the comparison of a bank 
note for two years with success. It 
interests a prospect. 

Talks One Policy 

I decide myself the best kind of a 
policy for the prospect and talk that 
policy ONLY. It is easier for the pros- 
pect to decide if he has only one pro- 
position to consider than if he has sev- 
eral. I always remember that a pros- 
pect is not an actuary. He knows we 
have men to attend to that. I do not 
give him a whole lot of figures. What 
the average business man wants to 
know is what it costs and what he gets 
out of it. I seldom ever show a sample 
policy. I tell him we write the stand- 
ard form. That is sufficient. 

I never criticize any legal reserve 
policy which the prospect has or a legal 
reserve company. I consider it dishon- 
crable, and it pleases a prospect to 
think his judgment good, just as it dis- 
gusts him with all insurance, my own 
included, if I “knock.” 

I do not wait for a man to say “yes.” 
Some men will, but almost all of us 
need to be “pushed.” I get out my ap- 
plication when I have finished stating 
my proposition and ask him whom he 
wishes THIS insurance left to. If he 
halts me, I look surprised to think he 
has the nerve even to hesitate on such 
a good thing. He will generally tell 
me the beneficiary. 

Makes Plans Ahead 

After I am through, I don’t linger. 
My time and his are valuable. I close 
ninety per cent. of my people on the 


first interview and always collect the 
full annual premium. I always know 
the night before where I am going to 
start in the next morning. This, I con- 
sider absolutely necessary to success. 
These few remarks, coupled with en- 
ergetic and systematic work, I have 





G. F. MURRELL 


found to be the salient features in sell- 
ing life insurance. 


What Makes a Man 

Buxton says: “The longer I live, the 
more deeply am I convinced that that 
which makes the difference between 
one man and another—between the 
weak and powerful, the great and in- 
significant, is energy—invisible deter- 
n.:nation—a purpose once formed, and 
tuen death or victory. This quality 
will do anything that is to be done in 
the world; and no talents, no circum- 
stances, no opportunities will make one 
a man without it.” 





Writes Million a Year 

Mr. Murrell has been with the Bank- 
ers Life Company for three years, and 
has written a million dollars of business 
each year. He led the list of produc- 
ers for the month of November with a 
record of over $75,000, and at the pres- 
ent time heads the list of candidates 
fer the presidency of the Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Club of that Company 
for 1916. 





EXTENDS OPERATIONS 





North American Life Appointing Agents 
in Pennsylvania and West Virgi- 
nia—Giving New Benefits 





The North American Life of Chicago 
is extending its business to Pennsylva- 
nia and West Virginia, two appoint- 
ments recently made being E. P. 
Brown, Parkersburg, and E. R. Gal- 
land, Huntington, W. Va. The terri- 
tory is under the jurisdiction of Albert 
Schurr, of Newark. Harry Adler has 
gone with this general agency. 

The Company is now attaching to 
policies a $200 immediate relief clause, 
the $200 to be paid as soon as proof of 
death is filed. The Company is also 
paying 1-10 of the face value of the 


pelicy in case of a total disability or 
loss of leg, arm or both eyes. 


Duffield on Claims 

(Continued from page 4.) 
pany as administratrix in the courts of 
New York. The company in the New 
York suit set up the pendency of the 
Washington action and claimed that 
the plaintiff because of such pendency 
had no right to maintain her suit in the 
New York courts, the argument being 
that the courts of New York ought not 
to take jurisdiction of the action be- 
cause the debtor had been personally 
served within the State of Washington, 
that the courts of that State had ac- 
quired jurisdiction and the debt could 
be collected as well in that State as 
in New York. 


Peckham Decision 

Justice Peckham, in rendering the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals said: 
We do not assert that the courts of this State 
might not have had jurisdiction to entertain 
the action, even though the licy were in 
the State of Washington, provided that State 
had not appointed an administrator, and the 
administrator thus Appointed had not com- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
ae Company By the People 
For the People 
The Daily Average of the Company’s 

Business during 1914 was: 


626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 
8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 
$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 














JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Lia! 
Capital t ona Surplus. . 
Insurance in Force. 


GOOD TERRITORY 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 
oe eereeeeeeesetereeseves $11,138, £98. oy i 





Company 


9,410.6 

wees 1,737, 638. 95 
6: eoeeccssoseccosccoece 99,256,046.00 
15,428,983.48 


0000 00 cece ceccescoecces $1,250,000.00 annually 
FOR LIVE AGENTS | 








WILLI AM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
OF THE 






INSURANCE COM 











W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mase. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 





menced an action on the policy prior to the 
action in this State. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to the opinion that jurisdiction 
of this action would in such event be enter- 


tained by the courts here. But in the case 
of administrators duly appointed in each State, 


when the foreign administrator first com- 
mences an action by the service ef process 
upon an agent of the company to recover on 
the policy and the policy is found in the 


foreign State at the death of the assured in 
that State, we think the courts of the foreign 
State have obtained jurisdiction, and there- 
fore could give a full and complete discharge 


to the company if it paid upon a judgment 
obtained in such action, and we ought not to 
permit a second action in the courts of this 
State upon the same policy. In such ‘a case 


as this we think that the principle of com- 
ity between the States calls for the refusal 
on the part tof the courts of this State be en- 
tercain jurisdiction, 


It should be noted that no judgment 





had been rendered in the suit in Wash- 
ington at the time of the final decision 
of the New York action, but the suit in 
New York was dismissed solely be- 
cause of its pendency. 

(To be continued.) 





INSURANCE BOWLING LEAGUE 

An insurance bowling league has 
been formed in New York City by the 
Equitable, Prudential, New York Life, 
Home Life and Fidelity & Casualty. 
Charles S. Tate, of The Prudential In- 
surance Company Athletic Association, 
is chairman of the league, 
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York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879, 











DEATH TAKES “A PERFECT RISK” 


The death of Thomas L, Shevlin, of 
Minneapolis, at the age of 32, carry- 
ing $1,500,000 insurance, furnishes an 
argument for life insurance which can- 
not be ignored by any young business 
man in America, and it corroborates 
the fundamental reasons for insurance, 
advanced in selling talks by thousands 
of agents of the uncertainty of life and 
the need of protection. If there was 
any perfect risk in America it was Tom 
Shevlin. A great athlete and a remark- 
able physical specimen, any doctor 
would have predicted for him at least 
half a century of life but pneumonia 
victims are often taken from the most 
select risks of life insurance. 

Every argument that can be used by 
a rich man against taking insurance 
could have been urged by Mr. Shevlin. 

Friends of Mr. Shevlin asked him 
why he wanted so much insurance after 
being already insured for a half mil- 
lion, and the substance of his reply was 
something like this: “I do not want my 
family at any time to be embarrassed 
with any indebtedness. I cannot tell 
how much money our corporation may 
owe when I am taken and I want to 
be sure all of the time that my asso- 
ciates and family are going to be in 
position to meet any emergency.” While 
Mr, Shevlin realized that he was an ab- 
normally good risk, he was also smart 
enough to know that the very healthy 
also died. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Shevlin bought ordinary life and not 
term insurance. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S NEW- 
EST IDEA 

The National Association of Life 

Uuderwriters will hold its twenty- 


seventh annual convention in St. Louis 
en September 19, 20, 21, and the asso- 
ciation has a novel idea to stimulate 
interest and increase the attendance. 
In brief it is to invite companies to 
hold field club meetings and other 
agency conventions in St. Louis just 
piior or subsequent to the national as- 
seciation’s convention. This invitation 
is extended to companies that their 
agents may attend “and énjoy the ad- 
vantages and benefits to be derived 
from meeting and rubbing elbows -with 
their co-working brethren from differ- 
ent sections of the country. They will 
return home with broadened ideas, a 
keener appreciation of their chosen 


vocation, stronger men and better rep- 
resentatives of their respective com- 
panies.’” 

At the convention last year the Union 
Central, Pacific Mutual, Federal Life 
and one or two other companies had 
field conventions in San Francisco. 
There is ho doubt that the presence in 
San Francisco of agents attending 
field conventions helped make the na- 
tional convention more impressive and 
valuable than it otherwise would have 
bcen. It will be interesting to see how 
companies as a whole receive this sug- 
gestion. If many of them adopt the 
idea there will be an outpouring of 
insurance agents in St. Louis such as 
the world has never seen. Instead of 
having about seven hundred attend 
there would be thousands. The possi- 
bilities of such a convention are fas- 
cinating to contemplate. 





WAR RISK FIRES 

The New York Sun asked Henry 
Evans, of the Continental, and F. C. 
Buswell, of the Home, this week for 
information about war risk spy fire 
rumors. Both underwriters said that in 
their opinion the fires have been due 
largely to extra physical hazard caused 
by overworking of plants and green 
hands; and each advocated a higher 
rate for war munition plant insurance. 
These sentiments reflect the general 
opinion of all fire underwriters. 





WORDIEST OPINIONS 





Georgia Court of Appeals Led Last 
Year With 272,745 Words; 
Kentucky Second 





It is interesting to note, says Fred- 
erick H, Nash, of the Columbian Nation- 
al, that the annual output of the Geor- 
gia Court of Appeals exceeds that of 
any other court in the country when 
measured in terms either of opinions 
per judge or words per judge. In 1914 
the number of judge opinions was 165, 
of judge-words, 272,745. Here is the 
way the different courts compared in 
decisions and words in 1914: 

Georgia Supreme Court: 

Judge-opinions, 99; 
124,344. 
Kentucky: 

Judge-opinions, 
236,322. 
Missouri: 

Judge-opinions, 
167,029. 


Judge-words, 
114; Judge-words, 


59; Judge-words, 





LIFE COURSE AT COLUMBIA 

Columbia University in its Extension 
Course arranged this week with the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York through its president, Lawrence 
Priddy, for the beginning of a life in- 
surance course. Dr. S. S. Huebner, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
the lecturer and the lectures will be in 
the rooms of the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York. 





Horace M. Walton, of the ordinary 
department of the Metropolitan Life, 
and for eighteen years a valuable mem- 
ber of the organization of that com- 
pany, died this week. It was said of 
Mr. Walton that he had the knack of 
grasping the real essentials of life in- 
surance, ‘and, moreover, he was able to 
put his thoughts on paper so that others 
could share them. His book “Policies 
and Plans,” published by the Metropoli- 
tan Life, set forth with great clearness 
exactly the scope of the Metropolitan 
from purely a life insurance standpoint. 
His other book, “A Talk to New 
Agents,” helped many a man make good 
as a life insurance solicitor, His con- 


nection with the company included 
work at the home office and in the field, 
and, also at the Pacific Coast head office. 









WILLIAM GUERIN 





William Guerin, former chief of the 
New York City Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion, is chairman of the Fire Preven- 
tion Committee of the Safety First 
Federation. of America, which under- 
writers believe will be another import- 
ant factor in keeping down the fire 
waste. He has already started a splen- 
did campaign of publicity in daily 
papers throughout the country. In his 
youth he was a naval apprentice, cruis- 
ing to all parts of the globe. When 
the Fire Prevention Laws of New York 
City were passed in 1911, he was de- 
tailed as Acting Chief of the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention, and was directed 
to prepare an organization competent 
to carry out the provisions of the law, 
and. accordingly, submitted a plan 
which called for a maximum number of 
about 530 employes all told. About six 
months after the law went into effect, 
ar. appropriation for about 225 places 
was made, which does not allow the 
work to be done in the way contem- 
plated by the law. 


Judge James Nichols, former presi- 
dent of the National Fire of Hartford, 
celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday on 
December 25. Judge Nichols received 
many telegrams, cablegrams and mes- 
sages of congratulations from his 
friends; he was also the recipient of 
many gifts of flowers. He is enjoying 
the best of health. He was born in 
Weston, December 25, 1830. He was 
admitted to the bar at Danbury in 1854 
ard the same year began to. practice 
law in Hartford. Soon after he was 
appointed assistant clerk of the supe- 
rior court of Hartford county, and in 
1£61 he was elected judge of probate 
fer the Hartford district. 


In 1867 Judge Nichols become con- 
nected with the Merchants’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford and three years 
later was made its secretary. In 1871 
the company was forced out of business 
because of losses in the Chicago fire. 
Mr. Nichols then became secretary of 
a new company, the National Fire In- 
surance Company, which was chartered 
in 1869. Upon the death of Mark How- 
ard, the president of the company, in 
1887, Judge Nichols was elected presi- 
cent and held this office until last Feb- 
ruary, when he was succeeded by H. A. 
Smith. 

*. * # 


E. J. Hollister, of the insurance de- 
partment of Bradstreet’s, was recently 
the guest of forty Colorado: field men 
at a luncheon. He went from Colorado 
to the Coast. 











The Human Side of Insurance | 





William Sexton, the veteran Pacific 
Coast adjuster wH® has recently writ- 
ten an entertaining and instructive 
book on adjusting losses, said in a let- 
ter to a friend received in New York 
this week: “I am eighty-three years 
old and out of the running; I had my 
day, had my say and once in a while 
I had my way.” Most men at the age 
of eighty-three would be delighted to 
have Mr. Sexton’s literary ability. 

* * ” 


Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, and 
its affiliated institutions, celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday on December 
2€. Senator Bulkeley was born in East 
Haddam, December 26, 1837. He be- 
came president of the Aetna Life in 
1879. He has held the highest offices 
in the gift of the people of this city and 
State. He was mayor of Hartford from 
1882 to 1888, governor of the State from 
1888 to 1892 and United States Senator 
from 1905 to 1911. He is at the head of 
the bridge commission and a man of 
wide interests and activities. Despite 
his age, he is active in the work of the 
Aetna companies and is at his desk 
every day. 

. * ” 


c. B. Knight, manager for the Union 
Central Life in New York, set out to 
pay for $6,000,000 of business during 
1915. Mr. Knight advised the repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
that the agency would more than reach 
that goal. 


* * *s 


Charles P. Scull, of Atlantic City, is 
ore of the oldest agents in America in 
active service. He represents the 
Celonial Life of Jersey City. He en- 
tered the service of the company when 
he was sixty-nine years old, and is now 
eighty-four years old. In a letter to 
the Company he said: “I cover a debit 
aiong the shore and in the summer time 
can ride a bicycle. Even the icy blasts 
of winter do not keep me from my 
labor.” 

. + * 

Chas. E. McCarthy, who for four 
years has been connected with the New 
York office of the casualty department 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
will sever his relations with that Com- 
pany on January 1, to accept a position 
with the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company in its Metropolitan office. 
Mr. McCarthy’s duties while connected 
with the Fidelity & Deposit was that 
of assistant underwriter and counter 
man of the liability department. In his 
new connection he will act in the ca- 
pacity of special representative and 
solicitor. 

7 * * 

Major Robert J. Guinn, general agent 
uf the New England Mutual Life in At- 
lanta, Ga., is president of the Board 
of Education of that city. He comes 
of a family of educators, and has sev- 
eral times been honored by that com 
munity. For a time he was County 
Commissioner. In discussing Major 
Guinn the New England Pilot says this 
month: “He knows how to teach; 
he knows men; he knows ‘the way to 
live.’ The result is a combination of 
the intelligent business man and the 
masterly salesman—with the ability to 
appeal to the highest class and to the 
best of all classes in his community.” 

* e * 


James Westervelt, special agent, Ni- 
agara Fire, will be inaugurated as 
Mayor of Tenafly, N. J., on January 1, 
thus adding another title and honor to 
the list gracing his name. Mayor 
Westervelt says that any insurance 
man visiting Tenafly will be tendered 
the keys to the city, and for their 
amusement he may erect a first-class 
shooting gallery and a skee-ball parlor, 
in which diversions he is an expert. 
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LOSSES OF CONTINENTAL GROUP 





Lumber Mutuals To File Loss Data 
With Bureau—Progress Made All 
Along Line 





It is understood that the Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix and American-Eagle 
have reconsidered their position in the 
matter of filing loss reports with the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The objection of 
the Continental group was reported to 
be based on the immense amount of 
detailed work essential to the report- 
ing. On Tuesday Manager Mallalieu 
had a conference with officials of the 
Continental group, with the result that 
the situation was cleared up and re- 
ports will be made. 


Bureau Making Progress 


The Actuarial Bureau is making 
steady progress, not only among insur- 
ance companies of all classes, but with 
many outside organizations, such as 
the Fire Marshals’ Association. The 
insurance departmental heads have 
long since endorsed the bureau; in 
fact, to the commissioners is given the 
credit for the suggestion which result- 
ed in the formation of the bureau. The 
commissioners insisted upon some sort 
of classification; the insurance com: 
panies decided to carry out their wish- 
es and upon several occasions the com- 
missioners have publicly ‘expressed 
their appreciation. 

The report that the New England 
Mutuals have decided to report their 
losses to the Actuarial Bureau is not 
correct. However, a large number of 
mutuals have joined and the lumber 
mutuals came in within the past week. 





VERDICT FOR LOCAL AGENTS 





Municipal Court Jury of Syracuse, N. Y,. 
Decides Registers Are Property 
of Agents 





A case of widespread interest to fire 
insurance men involving the question of 
ownership of registers containing the 
record of policies and expirations in a 
local agent’s office was decided in favor 
of the local agents by a Municipal Court 
Jury in Syracuse last week. 

The case in point was that of the 
German-American Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Bernard Murphy 
and Leonard, Turnbull and Johnson, of 
Syracuse. 

The Murphy Insurance Agency repre- 
sented the German-American Insurance 
Company until recently, when the con- 
tract was cancelled, at which time the 
Company started action to replevin the 
books and other supplies in the hands 
of Murphy as agent, who had previous- 
ly entered into a working arrangement 
with the office of Leonard, Turnbull and 
Johnson, in which office the books were 
held. 

Mr.Murphy was represented by attor- 
neys, George W. O’Brien and Edward 
W. Cregg, while Bond & Schoeneck and 
Clarence R. King represented Leonard, 
Turnbull and Johnson. The trial last- 
ing four days was presided over by 
Judge Farmer. 





NO AGENCY LIMITATION 





Pittsburgh Board’s Constitution and 
By-Laws—117 Companies at Or- 
ganization Meeting 





At the Pittsburgh meeting when the 
new Constitution and by-laws of the 
Board of Underwriters of Allegheny 
County were adopted, 117 companies 
were represented. The vote of no 
agency limitation was 70; in favor of 
some limitation, 39. The rule limiting 
the number of agencies was, therefore, 





abrogated. The new organization 
starts on January 13, 1916. All fire 
companies authorized to transact busi- 
ness in the State are eligible to mem- 
bership. The Governing Committee 
consists of nine members, three of 
whom are officers of three Pittsburgh 
companies. 

One paragraph of the by-laws follows: 

(E). No rate intended to apply to 
any risk shall be adopted or established 
upon condition that the whole amount 
of insurance on such risk, or any spec- 
ified part thereof, shall be written only 
by companies, members of this board, 
nor shall any rate be adopted or es- 
tablished which discriminates unfairly 
between risks of essentially the same 
hazard, of similar construction, simi- 
larly protected and of similar exposure. 





NEW LINE FOR FIREMAN’S FUND 





Company Now Writing Automobile 
Public Liability Policy—F. A. 
Burness Put in Charge 

For a year and a half the Fireman’s 
Fund has been handling public liability 
insurance with combination policies 
embracing fire and theft. Within two 
months, however, the scope of this field 
has been extended and personal injury 
liability is now being written separ- 
ately. An automobile public liability 
policy has been adopted, similar to that 
of regular casualty companies, and dis- 
tinct from the fire and theft policies. 
This department also covers the usual 
collision and property damage features. 

So far the new department has con- 
fined its activities to the Pacific Coast 
States, but it is expected eventually to 
cever the national territory. 

The department is in charge of F. A. 
Burness, whose entire insurance career 
has been devoted to this branch of 
work. Mr. Burness has been special 
agent, branch manager and district cas- 
ualty manager for two well known cas- 
uaity companies on the Pacific Coast. 





WILL ENTER NEW YORK 

The Industrial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, has made appli- 
cation to the Insurance Department of 
New York for permission to transact 
business in that State. Coincident 
with this action the company is in- 
creasing its capital stock. 





MERCANTILE REPORT 
The examination of the Mercantile 
Insurance Company of New York, for- 
merly the North British & Mercantile 
of New York, in connection with the 
increase of the capital stock, has been 
completed by the Insurance Depart- 

ment of the State of New York. 





APPOINT R. W. TENNANT 


Ralph W. Tennant, who has had ten 
years of experience in automobile in- 
surance, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the automobile department 
of the Prussian National, taking effect 
January 1. Mr. Tennant was with a 
prominent Cleveland agency before go- 
ing with the Western department of 
the Queen three years ago as special 
agent in the automobile department. 


$100 FOR AN ESSAY 
Thrasher Hall, of Chicago, has offered 
$100 to the member of the Fire Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago who writes the 
best essay on the adjustment of fire 
Icsses. Carl G. Whipple, of the Nation- 

al, is president of the club. ‘ 


INCREASES CAPITAL 

The Merchants Fire of New York has 
increased its capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $400,000. Half of the new stock 
will be preferred. 

The American Merchant Marine In- 
surance Co. has been formed with $200,- 
000 = capital. It is a New York 
corporation. 
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OPPORTUNITY ENTERS WHEN THE 
NATIONAL UNION SPECIAL AGENT CALLS 
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EXPLOSION INSURANCE DEMAND 


MAY CONTINUE AFTER THE WAR 








Views of a Hartford Underwriter—Com- 
panies Exercising Great Care in 
Selection of Risks 





That there will be a demand for the 
special explosion policies, now popular, 
after the war, is the opinion of J. Sco- 
field Rowe, of the Aetna Life, who has 
made the following statement about ex- 
plosion insurance to the Hartford 
Courant: 


“This new form of insurance busi- 
ness is commonly known as explosion 
insurance, and has been designed pri- 
marily to protect the interests of man- 
ufacturers who have undertaken im- 
portant contracts for foreign govern- 
ments, the nature of which contracts 
call for heavy investments in stock and 
equipment in order to facilitate deliv- 
eries. Unfortunately, the cosmopoli- 
tan make-up of our population has re- 
sulted during the past twelve months 
or more in the development of destruc- 
tive tendencies on the part of ill-advis- 
ed or perhaps irresponsible persons, 
and these tendencies have culminated 
in frequent attempts to destroy manu- 
facturing plants by means of incendi- 
ary fires or bomb plots. 

Loss of Profits 

“The resultant loss by fire following 
such attempts is, of course, provided 
for in the fire insurance policy, but in 
order to afford protection against loss 
caused by the explosions it has been 
found necessary to prepare special con- 
tracts, which may be termed respect- 
ively ‘explosion,’ ‘property damage’ in- 
surance’ and ‘explosion use and occu- 
pancy insurance. The former pro- 
vices for the actual property damage 
sustained, while the latter pays to the 
assured an amount equal to the loss of 
profits occasioned by reason of the in- 
terruption of operations, said loss of 
profits being determined by means of 


the insured’s records showing the con- 
tracts in hand at the time of explosion. 


Demand Growing 


“All causes of explosion are includ- 
ed with the exception of explosions of 
fly wheels and boilers, which latter haz- 
ards are insured in the so-called fly 
wheel and boiler explosion policies. 

“Explosion insurance policies were 
first found in demand in the early 
spring of this year, but since August 
last the demand has increased tremen- 
dously. This expansion in a new field 
of insurance may be attributed largely 
to the activities of the Hartford com- 
panies, who have been keenly interest- 
ed and instrumental in the extension of 
policy coverages and increased facili- 
ties for obtaining insurance in large 
amounts. Indeed, the demand for ex- 
plosion insurance has become so great 
that the utmost care is exercised in the 
selection of risks, and it is reasonable 
to expect that the need for this form 
of protection will be realized by manu- 
facturers even after the resumption of 
normal peace conditions.” 





BUYS REYNOLDS AGENCY 





Strickland and Dreher to Take Over 
Old Established Plant on 


January 1 





Messrs. Strickland and Dreher, local 
agents of Meriden, Conn., have pur- 
chased the business of the M. J. Rey- 
nolds agency of that city. The Reynolds 
agency is one of the oldest in Meri- 
den, having been established about 18 
years ago and represented the North- 
western National Fire, the Camden 
Fi:e, and a large number of mutual 
ccmpanies. The Strickland and Dreher 
agency was established about three 
years ago. The transfer will be made 
January 1, 1916. 





The California Fire is establishing 
agencies in British Columbia. 
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TALKS FIRE PREVENTION 


ALLEN ADDRESSES ROTARIANS 








Says Americans’ Puny Attempts at Con- 
servation Suffer Much When Com- 
pared With Records Abroad 





Flaying the American people for the 
tremendous loss through fire due to lack 
of preparedness, and characterizing 
them as careless and ignorant, C. Louis 
Ajlen, sales and advertising manager of 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, at 
the annual meeting of the Rotary Club 
in Kansas City, speaking on the subject 
of Fire Prevention, said in part: 

“As the sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Pyrene Company, I do not 
pose as an authority on the subject of 
F:re Prevention. My work must be 
done before there is need of the coun- 
sei and services of the fire prevention 
expert, for of what use is it to tell the 
people what they need to safeguard 
them from the peril of fire if they are 
not yet conscious of their danger? So 
my work consists largely in the awak- 
ening of the slumbering consciousness 
of the people—in arousing them to a 
realization of their ever-present peril 
from the Red Demon of Fire. 

$250,000,000 Waste 

“Three thousand lives and $250,000,- 
000 of property is the annual sacrifice 
which this Nation offers on the altar of 
carelessness, recklessness and lack of 
preparedness. 

“I wish I could bring home to every 
man here the vital, personal interest he 
has in this. No matter what his busi- 
ness, no matter whether he owns prop- 
erty or rents it from others, he cannot 
escape his share of this annual burden. 
From the time cotton is ginned and 
baled, during its shipment, throughout 
the storage period, while being manu- 
factured into cloth, on the shelves of 
the retailer, and finally in his own home 
as linen, it is compelled to pay tribute 
to the relentless tax tyrant. 

“We Americans are prone to boast of 
our intelligence, initiative, and progres- 
sivism, and rightly so. We have done 
much and gone far, but the most super- 
ficial analysis shows that a very large 
measure of our prosperity and success 
may be attributed to our wonderful nat- 
ural resources. 

“Conservation has only recently be- 
come a popular slogan in this country. 
Conservation and efficiency—two big 
movements that go hand in hand—but 
in this matter of fire prevention our 
lack of efficiency and our puny attempts 
at. conservation suffer much when com- 
pared with the records abroad, Our an- 
nual fire waste is five times as great 
as that of any nation of Europe, omit- 
ting, of couse, conflagrations due to the 
present conflict. 

“And now a word about the Pyrene 
Company—and I offer no apology for 
bringing into this talk mention of my 
Company. That is one of the difficul- 
ties with business to-day. Because in 
the past a few business men have 
erred, and have merited and received 
the condemnation of their fellows, busi- 
ness, as a whole, has assumed a more or 
less apologetic attitude. There is a 
regrettable tendency to-day, in matters 
of a public or semi-public nature, to 
seft-pedal the business connection. This 
attitude has resulted in making legiti- 
mite business the target for the pois- 
oned arrows of every blatant dema- 
gegue. True business is service, and 
real service is the destiny and goal of 
humanity. If your business does not 
trtly serve, then get out of it; but if it 
does, be not ashamed of it and offer no 
apologies for conducting it. 

750,000 Extinguishers 

“Over 750,000 Pyrene Fire Extinguish- 
ers are now safeguarding lives and 
property in home, factories and busi- 
ness establishments. That they are serv- 
ing the people and helping in a small 
way to reduce this colossal fire loss, is 
being daily proven in a gratifying man- 
ner by appreciative testimonials.” 

Prohibition may or may not prohibit, 
but that fire prevention does prevent fire 


hag been conclusively demonstrated by 
Chief William Guerin, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Fire Prevention of 
New York City, than whom there is no 
veteran better qualified as an expert in 
this great field. 

From the birth of New York City up 
until January 1, 1912, the number of 
fires constantly increased. In the year 
1911 there were 15,633 with a loss of 
$12,500,000. In two years Chief Guerin, 
by the adoption and enforcement of 
wise regulations, was able to reduce 
the number of fires by more than 2,500, 
and the fire loss by $8,500,000. 

And now, on the other hand, a horri- 
ble example of the lack of preparedness. 
Hopewell, Virginia, is a mushroom town 
of 25,000 people, which sprang up over 
night as the result of the establishment 
there by the Dupont Powder Company, 
of a plant to manufacture gun cotton. 
A few months ago, one of its citizens 
wrote to Chief Guerin regarding fire 
protection, and recognizing the unusual 
hazard, he went to Hopewell to advise 
with the city authorities. After a per- 
sonal examination Chief Guerin made 
his recommendations and in the letter 
which he addressed to the town authori- 
ties, he concluded with this warning: 

“Your thriving and prosperous young 
town has been well named, but unless 
the need for adequate fire protection is 
soon realized, you are likely to be com- 
pelled to write its name as ‘Hopeless.’ ” 

Here again, however, there was the 
same old, heart-breaking story of delay 
and procrastination. Last week Chief 
Guerin’s prophecy was fulfilled, and 
Hopewell was completely wiped off the 
map with a $2,000,000 fire. 

A Personal Argument 

In closing Mr. Allen directed the fol- 
lowing query to his auditors: “What 
would happen in your home if a fire 
broke out right now? Think it over. 
What might happen in your home, in 
your factory, in your store, if a fire 
should break out—right now?” 





JOINS BOTH UNIONS 





Automobile Insurarice Company of 
. Hartford Will Do a Conservative 
Fire Business 





Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for some information regarding its fire 
insurance plans, the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, through 
J. Corbit Barden, assistant secretary, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week: 

“The Company was organized in 1913 


-with a capital stock of $300,000, with a 


broad charter allowing them to write 
all lines of fire insurance business. Up 
to this time, however, only automobile 
and inland marine lines have been 
written, with the exception that for the 
last five months a small line of pre- 
ferred fire business has been accepted. 

“Very recently, the capital stock of 
the Company was increased to $1,000,- 
600 and the surplus to more than a mil- 
lion. It is the intention of the Company 
after the first of the year to do a gen- 
eral fire business. 

“The Company is divided into two 
main departments, the Marine and 
Fire. The Marine department is under 
the direct management of H. R. Clough, 
who is assistant secretary of the Auto- 
mcbile Insurance Company, and the 
Fire department is under the direct 
management of J. C. Barden, who is 
also assistant secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company. 

“On account of the lack of room in 
the main Aetna office building, the 
Fire department will occupy the fourth 
floor of the Company’s supply building 
located at 94 Trumbull street. This 
flcor is being nicely fitted up for a fire 
business. 

“This is practically all the informa- 
tion I can think of at this time that 
would be interesting to you. The Com- 
pany does not propose to do anything 
startling, but to do a conservative fire 
business, and we shave already joined 
both the Eastern and Western Unions 
ard most of the rating organizations 
throughout the country.” 
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NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 


Capital Stock All Cash ee ASN 2,000,000.00 
ACRPETRS DUCE AEE CBG cecocconcccecccspecccccstccecscccvcessoocoescece 
Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance eae omg 
L SUID Bins skcebedncehe te lodescaves se ncetetibudivusiae dian 8,994,582.95 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ............sccccessceecseecceues 1,553,593-01 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities Srdbsraccsadddcyawenesbeuse 3,501.249.48 
Total Assets, Jamuary 1, 1915 .........c-ccceecccsceccens cbente $16,049,425.44 


C zr exwell, Demy Secz. y B. F ee - 
angdon, Asst. ‘ . J. Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 
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.. -$5,501,249.48 
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NEW JERSEY FIRST IN FIELD 


Occupancy Table Filed With Commis- 
sioner at Trenton—Black Powder 
Has Top Figure 








The first method of rating war muni- 
tions to come from a rating office has 
been promulgated by the New Jersey 
Rate Expert.. His occupancy table fol- 
lows: 


No. 
417%4A Ammunition (fixed) Mfg...150— 30 
417 1-3 1. Ammunition Mfg., includ- 
ing individual processes 


and materials in connec- 
tion therewith: 

To be rated under Gen- 
eral Schedule No. 1 
less otherwise apecillenily 
peavitee for, with use of 
———s occupancy 


so ar Process (Smokeless 


Pa: 

eae 350— 00 
b. Cotton Storage .......... 100— 00 
ec. Cotton Picking and 

Shredding ............ 150— 00 
d. Cotton Drying .......... 100— 00 
e. Cotton Nitrating ........ oo 
t. Nitrated Cotton—Boiling, 

Beating and Poaching.300— 00 


g. Nitrated Cotton—Wring- 
ing (to remove water in 
excess of 20%) 

h. Nitrated Cotton Storage 
(Wet—with not less 


8 


than 20% water) 
i. Nitrated Cotton—Dehy- 
NEE) ns sctenticnse cess 
j. Nitrated Cotron—Dehy- 
drated (stored in metal 
cans with covers)....300— 
k. Colloiding, Mixing, 
Block Prctaine, Block 

Breaking, Repressing, 

Finishing lvent Re- 

covery, Rest Houses, 

Temporary Storage, 

Drying, Blending, Sort- 

ing and Packing....... 350— 

Water Drying ........... 
Magazines and _ Ship- 
pins Houses (smoke- 
ess powder), to be 
rated at 1.00 building 
and contents (flat). 

n. Acid Storage, Tanks in 
the Open (sulphuric 
nitric and mixe 
acids), to be rated at 
.90 on tanks and con- 
tents (flat). 

o. Acid Mixing, Weigh 
ing, Warming and Re- 
vivifyin 

p. Solvent 
COVETING =... swe eee eeeee 350— 

q. Solvent Storage 
in the Open, to 
rated at 1.25 on tank 
and contents (flat). 

r. Black Powder Mf 

s. Black Powder aga- 
zine, to be rated at 
1.50 building and con- 
tents (flat). 

2. Ammunition 

Plans: 

t. Fuse Loading and As- 
sembling 

u. Shrapnel Loading 

Assembling (high ex- 

plosives) 

Shrapnel Loading 

Assembling (no 

explosives) 

Loading Shrapnel 
jectile (no high 
plosive) 

x. Shrapnel Magazine, to 

be rated at 1.50 build- 
ing and contents (flat). 

y- —— Caps (see 


8664, 4 
50 866%4A Explosives " (Dynamite, 
unpowder, etc., ex- 
cept —— Powd- 
er), (See No. Yea). .500— 
102 1348YA Sicmtior Mfg. Cond eless), 
(See No. 417 1-3 and 


_ 


Assembling 


s 


w. 


1348%B Powder 
15), 
and 

Black Powder " (flat) nina og 150— 
Smokeless Powder (flat).100— 


Magazine 
See os. 417 





AGRICULTURAL WINS SUIT 





Brought at Monmouth Beach, N. J., 
Under a Standard Tornado Policy 
of $6,800 


In the suit in the United States Court 
at Newark brought by the Newark 
Trust Company as mortgagee and Yan- 
kauer as trustee of Mausert against the 
Agricultural Insurance Company the 
jury before Justice Haight rendered a 











verdict in favor of the insurance 
company. 

The suit was on a Standard tornado 
policy and loss was claimed by reason 
of the hurricane of January 3, 1914, at 
Monmouth Beach, N. J., where the prop- 
erty stood. The wind in conjunction 
with the unprecedented high water of 
the ocean swept away the bulkhead and 
land upon which the foundations of the 
building rested and the building was 
washed into the sea. 

The plaintiff was represented by 
Messrs. Raymond, Mountain, Van Blar- 
com & Marsh and the defendant insur- 
ance company by Leo Levy and Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt. 

The jury determined that the destruc- 
tion of the building was due to high 
water and tidal wave and not to the 
direct action of the hurricane. The 
policy was one of $6,800. 





ADDS NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 
As of January 1, the George E. Wood 
Co., Inc., of 84 William Street, New 
York City, has been appointed general 
agent for New Jersey for the Western 
Assurance of Toronto. The Wood 
Agency has acted as general agent of 
the Western for Suburban Exchange 
territory for the past two years. 








IN NINE STATES 





Cieveland National Fire Growing—A 
Talk With President Davis—Career 
of Mr. McFarlane 





Cleveland, O., Dec. 21.—Conservatism 
is to be the steadfast motto of the 
Cieveland National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, according to its president, Hyman 
B. Davis. The Cleveland National was 
licensed in Ohio; March 31, 1914, with 
$100,000 capital stock and $360,000 sur- 
plus. Since that time the Company has 
transacted business in nine States. It 
new has forty-three agents in Illinois, 
eighty-three in Indiana, sixty-two in 
Michigan, three in Missouri, twenty-five 
in New Jersey, ten in New York, thirty- 
five in Pennsylvania and fifty-two in 
Wisconsin, a total of 639 agents, includ- 
ing 326 in Ohio. 


“We are writing general classes of in- 
surance but we are operating conser- 
vatively,” Mr. Davis declares. “While 
the Cleveland National is new in the jn- 
surance field, its agents are not new, 
aud every branch of the business is 
looked after by experienced insurance 
men. November was the biggest month 
from a business standpoint we have yet 
experienced and we expect to close the 
year in a satisfactory manner.” 

J. H. Macfarlane, managing under- 
writer of the Cleveland National, has 
been an insurance man for twenty 
years. He started as an agent in Mont- 
real, Canada, and later was chief ex- 
aminer in the western district for the 
Providence-Washington. He became 
connected with the Cleveland National 
in 1914 as special agent and later suc- 
ceeded C. L. DeWitt as managing un- 
derwriter. 

Mr. Davis, president of the Cleveland 
National, was State fire marshal under 
Governor Herrick, later attorney for 
the State fire marshal’s office and 
United States Marshal in Cleveland 
under President Taft. 

The Cleveland National is the largest 
fire insurance stock company ever or- 
ganized in Ohio and the only fire insur- 
ance concern with headquarters in 
Cleveland. 





Wilbur Smith, assistant secretary Ni- 
agara Fire Insurance Company, has re- 
turned from a trip in which he visited 
the prominent agents of the Niagara 
in Southern New Jersey. He was ac- 
companied by. Special Agent Wester- 
velt. 





J. A. Campbell, a prominent agent at 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., will journey to 
Pinehurst, N. C., in January to attend 
the Ad Men’s Convention, and to play 


‘golf. 


NEW ENGLAND MIXED 
INSURANCE AGENCIES 


WHY E.U. COMMITTEE WAS NAMED 








Some Mutuals Paying In Excess of 15 
Per Cent.—Would Stop 
Affiliations 





Boston, December 28.—When the 
Eastern Union in its wisdom decided to 
appoint a committee for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the matter of 
mutual companies in graded commis- 
sion agencies in New England, it by 
that token assumed about as delicate a 
proposition as it could well conceive of. 
For it is a proposition that affects many 
officers in the larger cities outside of 
Boston as well as well nigh every town 
and country agency. 

New England, but more peculiarly 
Massachusetts, thinks well of her 
mutuals. The best of them are well 
conducted institutions, woven by time 
into the very fiber of the insurance 
business. Their representatives are 
men of character and affairs in their 
respective communities. Their com- 
panies have ample resources, are care- 
fully managed and above all intelli- 
gently co-operate in so far as they may, 
with the New England insurance ex- 
change, contributing several thousands 
of dollars annually indirectly to it. 


All the foregoing, of course, applies 
to the “solid” mutuals, most of which 
are represented in the Massachusetts 
mutual fire insurance union which 
showed itself capable of protecting 
mutual interests when their reputation 
was in danger of being jeopardized as 
the result of the Chelsea and Salem 
conflagrations. 


Eastern Union Rules 

The Eastern Union rules provide for 
agency compensation in two ways. If 
an agent will sign the graded commis- 
sion agreement, he binds himself to rep- 
resent only companies which pay 15, 20 
and 25 per cent. commission. If he 
elects otherwise, he may represent com- 
panies allowing 15 per cent., plus 1 per 
cent. for expenses. 


The question comes right here. Some 
of these mutuals without question are 
paying commissions in excess of the 15 
per cent. recognized as adequate by the 
Eastern Union. The Eastern Union 
would like to stop it, inferentially by 
forbidding agencies the representation 
of companies affiliated with it, where 
mutuals are also sheltered. Conditions 
have changed and with the stress of 
competition daily becoming more keen, 
the mutuals undoubtedly have on ac- 
casion bid high to retain their business 
on their books. 

The situation is an extremely delicate 
one to handle and any attempt to 
divorce representation of stock and 
mutual companies by arbitrary dicta- 
tion, will meet with a howl of resent- 
ment. The Eastern Union’s committee 
will, it is believed in Massachusetts not 
get much further than in reporting on 
conditions that exist. 


New Year’s Eve Dinner 
The New England Insurance Ex- 
change will hold a “night before” din- 
ner in Young’s on the 7th prox. For 
some years this dinner has been the 
means of an informal gathering of the 
members of the Exchange on the eve of 





the annual meeting. W. F. Rice the 
perennial chairman of all Exchange so- 
cial functions will be in charge sup- 
ported by a capable committee. 





RECALLS TORNADO LOSSES 





Reflections of Home Insurance Com- 
pany About Some Big Storms of 
the Past 





In view of heavy tornado losses this 
year the following statement to agents 
of the Home regarding cyclones and 
tornadoes is of interest: 


“Scientists distinguish between the 
cyclone and the tornado, although ‘cy- 
clone’ is a misnomer popularly applied 
to the tornado. The former is a wide 
spread, low area storm moving in an 
elliptical path and may make a com- 
plete circuit of the globe, while the 
latter drops with a single burst of vio- 
lence and rarely travels more than 
thirty or forty miles during its brief 
but strenuous existence. 

“The month of May, 1896, is one long 
to be remembered in the history of 
windstorms and tornadoes. On the 
15th of that month the northern part gf 
Texas was swept by a tornado doing 
approximately one million dollars of 
damage to property. On the 17th the 
States of Kansas and Kentucky suf- 
fered large property losses by a de- 
structive windstorm, and on the 23rd 
the town of La Fountain, Kans., was 
entirely demolished, On the 26th Cai- 
ro, Ill., suffered a large loss of life and 
enormous damage to property, followed 
on the 27th of that month by the St. 
Louis disaster, in which 400 lives were 
lost, the property damage reaching in- 
to millions. 

“While the weather reports of the 
United States for the eight years fol- 
lowing do not show tornadoes or wind- 
storms of such frequency nor of so 
frightful a nature, we find every year 
reports of storms and heavy property 
damage. On April 24, 1908, eight 
States of the Union were struck by 
tornadoes, leaving a trail of over 300 
dead and indeterminable loss to prop- 
erty. April 30 of the following year 
was a day of sorrow and disaster to 
the people of Tennessee on account of 
the worst windstorm known in that 
State, causing the loss of nearly one 
hundred lives and damage to property 
to the extent of a million dollars. The 
same tornado swept through five other 
Western States, leaving destruction 
and death in its wake. The village of 
Korn, Okla., on May 2, 1912, was en- 
tirely destroyed, with large loss of life 
and property. On June 15 of the same 
year another Oklahoma village was 
swept away, the same storm on the fol- 
lowing day sweeping a large part of 
Kansas, On March 14, 1913, a tornado 
swept through seven Southern and 
Western States, killing nearly one hun- 
dred persons and damaging property to 
the extent of one million dollars.” 


MASSACHUSETTS RUMORS 
Already a number of bills tinkering 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
have been introduced into the forthcom- 
ing session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. Nearly all of them deal with 
the definition of the _Werng period.” 
Lee Elliott, counsel of the Ohio 
Farmers, has~ been elected president of 
the Insurance Federation of Ohio. 
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ABANDONMENT OF PROPERTY 


CAMPBELL ON STANDARD POLICY 








Addressed New York Insurance Society 
Tuesday on Rights of Protection 
and Removal 





Frederick B. Campbell, of Butler, 
Wyckoff & Campbell, noted marine and 
insurance lawyers, addressed the New 
York Insurance Society Tuesday on 
“Abandonment, Protection and Removal 
of Property.” Excerpts from his paper 
follow: 

The provision of the standard policy 
relating to abandonment is found in 
lines four to six, The meaning of the 
words “there can be no abandonment 
to this company of the property de- 
scribed,” is simply that the policyholder 
has no right'at his option to transfer 
to the fhsurer the property affected by 
the fire, and be indemnified as for a 
total loss. But why was it necessary 
or desirable to provide against the ex- 
ercise by the policyholder of any such 
option? The answer is in part his- 
torical. 

History of Abandonment Provision 

In the course of the development of 
the law of marine insurance there 
eventually sprung up what is known as 
the doctrine of technical or construc- 
tive total loss. An insurance against 
the perils of the sea as in case of an 


insurance against fire is a contract of 
indemnity only. Owing, however, to 
the peculiar nature of the marine ad- 
venture the difficulties attending an 
equitable adjustment of a marine loss 
have always exceeded those of an ad- 
justment of a loss by fire. In early 
times such difficulties were immeasur- 
ably greater than at the present time. 
In order to reduce these difficulties it 
became customary to insert in the poli- 
cies of marine insurance stipulations 
that in certain specified contingencies 
the policyholder, instead of necessarily 
assuming the burden of proving the 
particular amount of a partial loss, 
might by a notice to the underwriters 
that he abandoned to them all his in- 
terest in the adventure recover as for 
a total loss. These customary stipu- 
lations in marine policies were in time 
crystalized into rules of law. For in- 
stance, in a celebrated French code of 
marine laws, it was provided that 
“abandonment may be made only in 
ease of capture, shipwreck, breaking 
up, stranding, arrest of princes or total 
loss of the effects of the insured.” Un- 
der this enactment the doctrines of con- 
structive total loss and abandonment 
were developed to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, It was established that upon the 
happening of any of the events speci- 
fied in the provisions of the French 
code, the policyholder, by giving notice 
of abandonment, might recover for a 
total loss though the thing insured was 
quite safe and uninjured. This rule 
was justified, or at least accounted for, 
by saying that the statute created a 
presumption that where any of the 
cases just mentioned had happened, 
the thing was lost.. This presumption 
was carried so far that where a ship 
was stranded but got off without in- 
jury either to herself or cargo, the 
owners of the cargo were permitted to 
give notice of abandonment and recover 
for a total loss. This highly artificial 
conclusion remained in the French law 
for nearly one hundred years. 
Abandonment and Fire Insurance 
In connection with fire insurance, the 
principle of abandonment was never 
part of the law, and the provision in 
the standard policy denying to the pol- 
icyholder the right of abandonment, is 
declaratory only of what the law would 
have been without it. This is equally 


true in view of the prior provision giv- 
ing to the insurer the option of taking 
all or any part of the goods at their 


appraised value. Such an option is ut- 
terly inconsistent with an option to 
abandon in the policy. The provision 
concerning the abandonment was in- 
serted for other and important reasons. 
In the first place, it was and is neces- 
gary to bring home to the policyholder 
that the contract is one of indemnity 
only, that under no combination of cir- 
cumstances could he not only make 
no profit but that he could not as a 
a sale of any part of the property cov- 
result of the fire, in substance, effect 
ered in the policy. Policyholders have 
been heard of who felt that their de- 
stroyed or damaged property was worth 
the full amount of the policy; that 
even upon the happening of an acci- 
dental fire they should not simply come 
out whole but have something over to 
cover, besides inconvenience, some re- 
turn for the premiums they have paid 
in past years when they have had no 
fire. And, furthermore, times have 
been known when the policyholder was 
entirely willing to transfer to the in- 
surer, even at fair market prices, the 
insured property and so leave the pol- 
icyholder free to invest the proceeds 
in other fields of activity. You will 
note that this provision as to abandon- 
ment is contained in the same sentence 
giving the insurer the options to be- 
come the owner at the appraised value 
of such goods as may be left by the fire 
or to repair, rebuild or replace the 
property affected by the fire. The in- 
surer does not want the goods, it is not 
in that line of business; neither is it 
a general repairer, re-builder or mer- 
chandiser of property. What the in- 
surer must have are reasonable checks 
to meet an exaggerated claim of loss 
and to avoid becoming an involuntary 
purchaser of undesirable property. 
And so we find this prohibition as to 
abandonment placed in this sentence 
composed of what I might call cross 
checks upon measurement of damage, 
and the whole placed within the first 
six numbered lines of the policy all of 
which relate to the measure of the pol- 
icyholder’s damage. 


Protection of Insured Property 

The first provision regarding protec- 
tion of the insured at or after the fire 
is contained in that portion of the pol- 
icy relating to hazards which the pol- 
icy does not cover, lines 31 to 34. The 
second provision on this point is found 
in that provision of the policy relating 
to the insured’s duty in case of loss, 
lines 67 to 68 where it is provided that 
“if a fire occur the insured shall * * 
* protect the property from further 
damage.” 

These provisions state only what the 
law would imply in the absence of any 
provision in the policy. They were un- 
doubtedly inserted for the same reason 
that the provision as to abandonment 
was inserted, namely, as informing the 
policyholder of the existing law; the 
theory of the law being that the proxi- 
mate cause of damage occasioned by 
the failure of the policyholder to pro- 
tect his goods was not caused by the 
fire but by the policyholder’s own want 
of care. 


It has been held that where there is 
a wilful failure to protect the property 
from further damage after the fire, the 
assured can recover nothing under the 
policy, But whether the courts would 
go so far as to say that the simple ne- 
glect to use reasonable care to pro- 
tect without fraud or wilful default 
would avoid the policy may be serious- 
ly doubted. In all probability, the 
courts would not so decide. 

The question has been asked, if, after 
the fire, in order to prevent further de- 
terioration, the insurer can compel the 
policyholder to remove the goods from 
the burned premises to premises indi- 
cated by the insurer, such as those of 
a salvage association, for the purpose 
of preservation and separation, provid- 
ed the insurer offers to pay all ex- 
penses of such salvage operation, the 
goods meanwhile to remain the prop- 
erty of the policyholder? I venture the 
suggestion that what the insurer can 
do is to notify the policyholder, that it 
is willing to forthwith remove the goods 





to a proper place and separate and pre- 
serve them; that if the policyholder de- 
clines to permit this and fails to im- 
mediately remove the goods to some 
other appropriate place and separate 
and preserve them, then the insurer 
will not only decline responsibility for 
further damage so caused but will con- 
sider such refusal as a ground for for- 
feiture of the policy. A court and jury 
in my opinion would, if biased against 
any policyholder who should so refuse, 
such refusal would come very near to 
wilful failure to protect. 


Removal of Property 

The subject of removal and liability 
of the insurer with reference to the 
removal of property endangered by fire 
may well be divided into two parts; 
first, the liability of the company for 
the expense of the removal and for 
losses occasioned thereby and, second, 
the future liability of the company for 
losses arising in the new location. 

As to the first, there is no provision 
in the policy which is directly applic- 
able. The provisions in lines 96 and 97 
of the policy to the effect that the in- 
surer “shall not be liable under this 
policy for a greater proportion of the 
loss by and expense of removal from 
premises endangered by fire, than the 
amount hereby insured shail bear to 
the whole insurance” is a provision of 
limitation, not of extension, and is at 
most an implied recognition of the lia- 
bility imposed by law upon the insurer 
to reimburse the policyholder for ex- 
penses and losses upon removal. As 
has been. stated before, however, the 
policyholder is in duty bound to use 
all reasonable means to save the prop- 
erty at and after a fire and, being un- 
der such duty, may charge the insurer 
for reasonable expense incurred and 
losses sustained in the performance of 
such duty up to the amount of the pol- 
icy, While the liability of the under- 
writer in this respect was not estab- 
lished without some dissent, it is now 
universally recognized. 





DEWICK & FLANDERS TO MOVE 
Dewick & Flanders, one of the lead- 
ing Boston general agencies, the senior 


of which, Frank A. Dewick, is presi- 


dent of the Boston board, announce 
their intention to move from 15 Central 
street, where they have been for many 
years, to 100 Milk street, next door to 
the Boston Fire & Marine home office 
building. The firm will occupy the 
whole of a recently constructed two- 
story building, its growing interests de- 
manding much larger premises than 
tnose they now occupy. 





A. P. MUMMERY MANAGER 

A. Percy Mummery is in charge of 
the business of the National Union in 
Great Britain where the company has 
recently established a branch. Mr. 
Mummery knows British insurance 
conditions and it is believed will meet 
with success. It is reported that not 
more than two American companies 
are seeking business in the British 
field. 
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| BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 
‘Rewsoss | 


TO OPEN PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


Plans of Marsh & McLennan, Who 
Have Opened San Francisco 
—Mr. Marsh on Coast 


Marsh & McLennan are establishing 
an office in San Francisco. W. J. San- 
tee, who has been connected with the 
New York office as an inspector for 
some time past, will be in charge. 
Henry W. Marsh left this week for San 
Francisco to complete the arrange- 
ments. 

Marsh & McLennan have several 
large risks in San Francisco and on the 
Pacific Coast for the better service of 
which the firm deemed it advisable to 
have an office near by. It has not been 
decided yet whether the San Francisco 
office will be a brokerage plant or an 
agency. 

It is also understood that Marsh & 
McLennan will open a branch office in 












Pittsburgh in the spring, probably 
about May 1. This will make nine of- 
fices in all, 


- - ~ 
Line for Serbian Government 

An interesting line placed this week 
covered parts of locomotive in a New 
Jersey storehouse, and the property of 
the Serbian Government. 

- * . 

Returns From West 

E. P. Murphy, of Hamlin & Co., New 
York brokers, returned this week from 
a three months’ trip through the West 
and Canada. Mr. Murphy was an en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and one of the leading 
fire insurance engineers of the country. 

* * * 


To Insure Race Horses 

William Griffin, of Brooklyn, is organ- 
izing a brokerage firm which will spe- 
cialize in race horse coverage. The 
firm will have several partners but 
neither the firm name nor the details 
of organization have as yet been com- 
pleted, Mr. Griffin was once connected 
with the J. G. Hilliard Agency and with 
R. G. Maltbie and has been an inde- 
pendent broker of late. 

* 


Isthmus Lioyds 
The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has completed its examination of 
the Isthmus Lloyds. The report shows 
it has a reserve of 55 cents. This 
is all that is necessary, however, as 
this is one of the inactive Lloyds con- 
trolled by the strong brokerage firm 
of Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. At any 
time it decides to be active there will 

be no scarcity of reserve. 

* * = 


Marine Policy Avoided 

An insurance company may avoid a 
marine policy issued on a vessel where 
sich vessel was not seaworthy at the 
time the application was made for the 
policy. The Maine Supreme Court has 
held that there is an implied warranty 
cn behalf of the applicant for insurance 
that his vessel is seaworthy. 

The question arose in Plumber v. 
Insurance Company of North America. 
Plumber brought suit to recover for 
the damage done to his yacht Navis 
by reason of her filling with water 
while moored in the harbor of Port- 
land, on the 19th day of June, 1909. The 
policy was issued by defendant on the 
20th day of October, 1908. On this day 
the plaintiff was sole owner of the 
yacht which was then lying in the port 
of Portland and continued to be its sole 
owner until after the filling of the 
yacht on the day stated. 

The insurance company refused to 
pay the loss on the ground that the 
vessel was not seaworthy at the time 
the policy was issued. The company 
maintained that a vessel is presumed 
tc be seaworthy at the time she is in- 
sured and the owner impliedly war- 
rants her to be so. 

The Supreme Court so held saying: 
‘Except where the vessel is at sea at 





the ineeption of the risk, there is an 
implied warranty of seaworthiness in 
time policies, but the technical war- 
ranty of seaworthiness is satisfied as a 
condition precedent if at the inception 
of the risk the vessel be staunch, tight, 
and properly provided to meet the ordi- 
nary perils of a voyage.” 

The evidence here disclosed that the 
vessel was not seaworthy at the time 
application for insurance was made. 
The judgment in favor of the insur- 
ance company was affirmed. (Plumber 
v. Insurance Co., 95 A. 605.) 


* *s * 

Raises Fuss About Tobacco Warehouse 
Line 

The American Agency’ Bulletin 


prints a long story about the line of 
E. Rosenwald & Bro., Wesby, Wis., 
lost by local agents through the as- 
sured’s advising them that the insur- 
ance could be secured at reduced rates. 
The line consists of various tobacco 
warehouses in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
written under floater form, and amount- 
ing to $1,400,000. The insurance was 
placed largely through the general 
agency of Fish & Schulkamp, Madison, 
Wis. In discussing the writing of this 
risk the American Agency Bulletin 
says: 

“Most of the companies acknowledge 
they are on line, which seems to have 
been accepted at a rate of 90 cents 
with full co-insurance clause attached. 
One company, the Allemania, states 
that it has a policy on the risk at $1.05. 
The floater policies issued cover the 
risk of Rosenwald & Bro., in several 
States, and it is claimed that the rate 
is an average one based on published 
estimates (so far as Wisconsin is con- 
cerned) of the Wisconsin Inspection 
Bureau. 

“In the case of many of the above 
policies, inquiry of the head offices 
seems to show that many had been 
written through western sources, so 
that little is known about them, and 
the companies may have been commit- 
ted to the writing of this floater with- 
out full knowledge of the conditions. 

“This floater probably was written 
before the action taken by the National 
Association. Some prominent agency 
companies have written these floaters 
in the past, but are not writing them 
at the present time. The practice ought 
to be abandoned by all companies, as it 
seems to contravene State laws, breaks 
down local regulations and violates 
overhead writing rules.” 





MEANING OF “TOTAL LOSS” 





When Identity and Specific Character 
of a Structure Are Obliterated, 
Rules Court 





What constitutes a “total loss” of 
property under the standard form of 
fire insurance policies, was the ques- 
tion recently brought to the attention 
of the Tennessee Supreme Court in 
Laurenzi v. Atlas Insurance Company. 

Plaintiff's property consisting of a 
frisme structure was destroyed by fire. 
The roof and walls excepting on one 
side, and a part of the front porch were 
wi olly destroyed, and the walls on the 
one side and part of the porch were so 
badly burned in places that the lumber 
was not worth tho labor of removal, 
and the walls standing were considered 
so dangerous by municipal authorities 
that they were required to be taken 
down, though the floor remained unin- 
jured, excepting that a large hole was 
burned through it. The brick founda- 
tion upon which the structure stood 
was unimpaired. The insurance com- 
pany refused to pay insured on a basis 
of total loss, so the matter was brought 
before the Tennessee courts for deter- 
mination. The Supreme Court held 
that the property had been totally de- 
stroyed. The court said that since the 
identity and specific character of the 
structure as a building were obliterated 
it must be considered as having been 
tctally destroyed. : 
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APPEALS TO GOVERNMENT 





Action of Fireman’s Fund in Marine 
Losses—Wants Looting By Beach- 
Combers Stopped 





Within the last few months two 
marine losses sustained by the Fire- 
man’s Fund have been accompanied by 
extreme instances of looting by beach- 
combers. As a result, having failed in 
other ways to secure redress, the Com- 
pany has appealed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment through Congressman Julius 
Kahn, investigation being asked. 


On May 23, the steamer Claremont 
ran ashore at Coos Bay, Oregon, quick- 
iy becoming a total loss. Within two 
weeks, the Company paid $60,000 insur- 
arce. Before that time, however, loot- 
ing was in full blast, the Company’s 
representative being defied. At the 
Company’s instigation, the Board of 
Marine Underwriters of San Francis- 
co sent an agent to Coos Bay, and the 
beard advertised the seriousness of the 
offense, quoting the statute, in the 
newspapers. 

Despite this knowledge, the looters 
repeated their work, even more boldly, 
when the steamer Santa Clara ran 
ashore at nearly the same spot on No- 
vember 2. In this case the Company’s 
interest was confined to the cargo. 

The beach-combers found the ship’s 
manifests and worked systematically, 
even rifling mail sacks. On November 
10, dynamite was placed under the bow 
at low tide, but the fuse failed to work. 
The following day the hulk was set 
afire, the oil tanks exploding. Accord- 
ivg to press accounts, loot was taken 
Marshfield in boats and wagons and 
sold on the streets. me 

The difficulty of obtaining evidence 
and of securing action through local 
channels thwarted justice. The essen- 
tial facts, however, are now in the 
hands of Mr. Kahn. 





TO EXAMINE CONTINENTAL 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment is making an examination of the 
Continental Insurance Company, which 
is to increase its capital stock to $10,- 
000,000. 





CAN’T SOLICIT BY MAIL 





Bill in Congress Aimed to Curb Activi- 





ties of Unauthorized Insurance 
Companies 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 29.—There 


does not seem to be any general senti- 
ment in favor of the following bill in- 
troduced in the House by Congressman 
Johnson, of Pennsylvania: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of- the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, 


That no company, corporation, asso- 
ciation, partnership, or organization, 
nor any officer, agent, or representa- 
tive thereof, or other person shall use 
or shall be permitted to use the mails, 
or the mail service, or any branch or 
part thereof for the purpose of procur- 
ing or effecting a policy of insurance 
upon persons or property situated in 
any State or Territory of the United 
States when or where by the laws of 
the said State or Territory in which the 
said persons or property are situated 
such company, corporation, association, 
partnership, or organization is prohib- 
ited from transacting an insurance 
business in such State or Territory. 

Sec. 2. That any person violating 
the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $500 or by impris- 
onment for not more than one year, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment for 
each offense. 

Sec. 3. That any person violating 
any of the provisions of this section 
may be proceeded against by either in- 
formation or indictment and tried .or 
punished either in the district in which 
any matter contrary to this section is 
deposited or mailed or to which it is 
carried by mail for delivery according 
to the address thereon, or at which it 
is caused to be delivered by mail to the 
person to whom it is addressed. 





Charles E. McCormic, formerly of 
Sharon, Pa., where he was well-known 
in insurance circles, having been en- 
gaged in the business there for many 
years, died recently at Tonopah, Nev. 
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Want Independence in Rochester 


(Continued from page 1.) 


agencies and brokerage and one prom- 
inent company is represented in six of 
the twenty outside agencies. 

Most all non-assocjation agencies are 
actively encouraging the brokerage evil 
so that it is taking considerable busi- 
ness away from our companies and 
agencies and is assuming troublesome 
and threatening proportions. 

What Rochester Association Has Done 

Rochester is a city of 250,000 popula- 
tion and much larger than any other 
city under State Association jurisdic- 
tion. ' Our local association has been 
steadily maintained; it has encouraged 
good practices and has promoted the 
interests of both companies and pa- 
trons. It has maintained a single 

agency system; has regulated the em- 
ployment of .solicitors and prevented 
the establishment of the brokerage evil. 

In these respects it is unique and oc- 
cupies a higher and more enviable posi- 
tion than any other large city in our 
State, and, therefore, has, in addition 
to questions of rates and rules, its own 
special problems to wrestle with, which 
are of the highest importance to our 
companies and members. 

Non-association agencies care noth- 
ing for these problems and knowing 
that our members are obligated to re- 
spect the single agency and brokerage 
prevention rules, have taken advantage 
of the situation and encourage both 
multiple agencies and brokers, with the 
result that they and their companies 
are profiting handsomely at the ex- 
pense of our companies and agencies. 


Association Control Has 
Been Abandoned 


The State Association has not in re- 
cent years respected either our single 
agency or brokerage rules and recently 
it has formally abandoned control of 
all local associations. Its attitude is 
that it will furnish rating cabinets and 
full rating information to as many 
agents as their company members de- 
sire, if they will only agree to observe 
State Association rates and rules—no 
other requirements being necessary— 
consequently, while our members are 
trying to protect their agency inter- 
ests, their efforts are nullified by the 
practices of those companies who, with 
the approval of the State Association, 
ignore and defy our rules on the ques- 
tion mentioned and secure undue ad- 
vantages by doing it. 

The expense of transacting the busi- 
~ ness of our several agencies is steadily 
increasing from causes that we are un- 
able to prevent, and that you will read- 
ily understand, and if a steadily in- 
creasing number of companies and 
agencies are to continue ignoring our 
association and its rules governing 
single agencies and brokerage, they will 
surely either disrupt it or compel its 
re-organization, for many of our mem- 
bers who believe that the important 
advantages of our local association 
membership under the present State 
Association method are the mainte- 
nance of our single agency and broker- 
age prevention rules now feel that 
these are of questionable advantage, if 
State Association or any other com- 
panies are permitted to ignore both and 
profit by doing it and that they might 
just as well give up and reorganize one 
time as another—and the sooner the 
better—recognize the brokerage evil as 
widespread throughout our city and ap- 
peal to our companies for an increased 
compensation to enable them to retain 
their companies’ business and protect 
their agency interests similar to prac- 
tices prevailing in Buffalo. 


Say Certain Companies 
Association 


Say Local 


“Use” State 


In other words, the State Association 
with its complete control] of rates, is be- 
ing utilized by certain companies to 
ignore all agency rights and interests; 
demoralize our business; create a con- 
dition of affairs that will tend to un- 
settle 


the business relations between 


agents and patrons that have existed 
for many years, and in addition, will 
cause an increased expense account of 
at least 8 per cent. on all Rochester 
business, or approximately $90,000 
annually. 


Urge Companies to Protect Them 


Our members cannot believe that a 
large majority of their companies want 
to see their agency interests harmed 
or their expense account in Rochester 
increased $90,000 annually for the priv- 
ilege of paying it to brokers without 
compensating advantage of any kind, 
but inasmuch as our agency interests 
have been and are being harmed by 
existing conditions, our members sin- 
cerely and strenuously advise and pro- 
test against a continuation of them. 

It, therefore, seems plain that the 
State Association has been exceedingly 
inefficient in conserving the higher in- 
terests of our business and more exer- 
cised in saving dimes, than in losing 
dollars, for apparently the idea upper- 
most in its mind is to have its rules 
observed without reference to expense; 
to treat agents simply as premium 
gatherers, not entitled to any more 
consideration than that accorded any 
broker, “side-liner” or “commission 
seeker” and not recognize any distinc- 
tion between agency rights and inter- 
ests in a city like Rochester with the 
temptation of multiple agencies and 
brokers and those smaller localities 
where none exist. 

Qualifications of An Agent 


Our members think it proper to say 
that while any novice in the business 
can respect rates and rules, it takes 
experience to acquire a knowledge of 
underwriting and a good underwriting 
judgment and it seems unjust that 
agents having this experience, knowl- 
edge and judgment should be incon- 
siderately deprived of the advantages 
accruing through the natural incre- 
ment in their business. 

This may be considered sentimental 
and not worthy of consideration by 
companies selfish enough to profit by 
ignoring it, but in the final analysis it 
is generally true that the highest jus- 
tice and truest economy are identical, 
and we will, therefore, take the liberty 
of comparing conditions between Buf- 
falo and Rochester, believing they will 
show conclusively that it is more ec- 
onomical and profitable for companies 
to encourage and protect established 
agency interests, than to ignore and 
discourage them. 


Buffalo 
Rochester and 
1911 1915 Tonawanda 
Population ....... 225,000 250,000 475,000 
Premiums __........ $1,060,000 $1,130,000 $2,250,000 
Average premium 
each person ...... 4.71 4-52 4-74 
Number agencies .. 32 51 72 
Number solicitors . 45 50 130 
(1) number brokess Be I (2) 662 
Average premiums 
each agency $33,145 $22,155 $31,250 
(3) number cos.... 144 3.175 35273 
Average premiums 
each company $7,365 $6,460 $8,240 
Average commis- 
sion per cent. 17 17 25 
Actual commiss’s. $180,200 $192,100 $562,500 
(4) average com- 


miss’s each ag’cy $5,630 $3,765 $8,035 

(1) Entirely through 'Non- Association Agen- 
cies—number unknown. 

(2) Includes agents with brokers’ licenses es- 
timated at 150, leaving 512 “Brokers,” “Side- 
Liners” and “Commisgion-Seekers.” 

(3) Includes multiple and 
agencies. 

(4) From these amounts payments must be 
made for general office expenses, salaried so- 
licitors and ‘ ‘brokers,” “side-liners” and “com- 
mission-seekers’’ and the balance represents 
net earnings for the agency. 


Discuss Buffalo and North Tonawanda 


The thirty-one agencies and their 
fifty solicitors, through our association 
have ample facilities for transacting 
their present volume of business and a 
much larger quantity, and it naturally 
follows that seventy-two agencies and 
one hundred and thirty solicitors 
should provide ample facilities for 
transacting the business of Buffalo and 
Tonawanda with equal ability and for 
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Brirnit National Hire 
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the same compensation received by 
Rochester. Consequently, it appears 
that companies generally are spending 
8 per cent. increased commissions on 
$2,250,000 worth of business, or $180,- 
000, in the cities of Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda for the sole purpose of encourag- 
ing and furnishing financial assistance 
to five hundred “brokers,” “side-liners” 
and “commission seekers” who add 
nothing whatever to either the quan- 
tity or quality of business and are not 
in any manner helpful to it, but detri- 
mental and who have no other claims 
for the financial favors they receive. 


Our members do not know any good, 
economical reason why the commission 
account for Buffalo and Tonawanda 
business should average 25 per cent., 
nearly 50 per cent. greater than that 
of Rochester, which averages 17 per 
cent.—while rates on the various class- 
es of risks are substantially similar in 
both localities. 


Suggested Reforms 


Are multiple agencies, brokers, side-liners 
and commission seekers, so much more desir- 
able for companies that they are willing to 
pay this price for it? 

With all due respect, the’ members of our 
association think they are in better condition 
with their present compensation, without mul- 
tiple agencies and brokers, than the Buffalo 
and Tonawanda agents, at the larger com- 
pensation, with them. 

Naturally the question that suggests itself 
is what, if anything, can be done to change 
and improve conditions. Our members think 
it plain from the foregoing that there is no 
likelihood of securing it from the State 
Association. 


They believe that the rating methods of 
Buffalo, together with the “Single Agency,” 
“No Brokerage” rules of Rochester will fur- 
nish an ideal situation, and they are con- 
fident that if they can be relieved from the 
jurisdiction of the State Association and have 
an independent rating organization and a con- 
tinuation of their single agency system, with. 
out the brokerage evil, that their companies’ 
interest and their own will be materially en- 
hanced and that without any increase in the 
present compensation. 


Our members are also of the opinion that 
the business of our city can be managed more 
efficiently and less expensively through an 
independent organization, than as an annex of 
the State Association, ‘and that our moat 
rating bureau has all the assistance required 
excepting a sprinklered risk department and 
the necessary assistants for it. 

This seems a most opportune time for an 
independent organization. Rates are identical 
and uniform throughout the State to an ex- 
tent never before known; the present rating 
schedules can be continued and our members 
believe that with an independent association 
and rating bureau they can control the sit- 
uation by restricting rating cabinets and ser- 
vice to association members, for without said 
rating cabinets and service, it is quite ap- 
parent that no outside agency can observe 
the schedules the companies represented by 
it, have filed with the Insurance Superin- 
tendent in Albany and are obligated to respect 
and succeed. 

Our single agency rule can be maintained— 
the employment of solicitors can be regu- 
lated and the brokerage evil obliterated en- 
tirely, for at the present time no member of 
our association recognizes a local broker or 
pays a brokerage commission to any person 
not authorized by our association rules. 

ey can formulate rules for the prompt 
collection of premiums—for an increased e 
ciency in the conduct of their several agen- 
gies—in brief, our members will have every 
opportunity to develop and improve business 
conditions and with the stimulus of know- 
ing that their efforts will not be nullified 
as they are under existing conditions and 
that they can build up agency interests that 
will become valuable and worthy of their 
best and highest effort. 

Our members, therefore, feel that 
panies will fully justified in 
their wishes and at least giving 
thorough trial. 

Each company is asked to give the fore- 
going thoughtful consideration and advise our 
secretary at their earliest convenience whether 
the foregoing impresses them favorably or not. 
If favorable, our members will then ask for 
the appointment of a committee representing 


our com- 
granting 
them a 


WHEN ASSURED’S IN JAIL 





And is Prevented From Securing a Set- 
tlement of Loss—Statute of Limi- 
tation Ruling 





In Holly v. London Insurance Corpo- 
ration decided by the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina on November 23, the 
question of the case was whether the 
provision of a fire policy requiring ac- 
tion within twelve months after a fire 
would apply to an insured who was im- 
prisoned in the county jail and thus 
prevented from securing an adjustment 
of his loss. 

Plaintiff brought suit on a fire insur- 
ance policy in order to excuse the fail- 
ure to commence his action within the 
time fixed by the policy, he alleged that 
he was continuously imprisoned from 
Atgust 10, 1910 to some date (not 
given) in 1913, in the common jail of 
New Hanover County. Plaintiff claimed 
the benefit of this disability. The court 
held the twelve months’ clause to the 
policy to be not a statute of limitation 
to which an insured would be entitled 
to the benefit of any disability but 
merely a contractual relation, the per- 
fermance of which must be according 
to the terms agreed upon. 





J.-M. FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

A new fire extinguisher recently ap- 
proved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will interest those manu- 
facturers joining in the movement to 
“stop fires before they start.” 

The extinguisher is primarily a per- 
fected pump-as-you-use type, with an im- 
portant improvement—lIt has an air 
compression chamber which 30 quick 
strokes of the pump fills in ten seconds’ 
time. The compression discharges the 
entire fluid contents in a steady, non- 
pulsating stream, with sufficient force 
and accuracy to extinguish a are at the 
distance of thirty feet. 

This feature gives the new exttagelih- 
er a flexibility in operation that adds 
greatly to its effectiveness for shop use. 
It permits the effective directing of the 
machine in cramped places where a 
pump-as-you-use extinguisher could not 
te operated, as, under flooring, behind 
cyntrol boards, etc., also admits the use 
of both hands in accurate aiming of the 
fluid stream, or of only one hand where 
both hands could not reach. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has consistently refused to ap- 
prove of extinguishers actuated by com- 
pressed air because air under compres- 
sion, standing for indefinite periods of 
time, invariably leaks out, losing its 
force. The compression of the air {m- 
mediately before discharge, however, 
gives the new extinguisher all the ad- 
vantages claimed for the compressed 
air machine, without the objections, in 
addition to all the advantages urged for 
the pump-as-you-use type. 

In actual tests, oil fires, given several 
minutes’ headway, are put out in from 
ten to twenty seconds. 

The extinguisher is manufactured by 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 








our companies so that a committee represent- 
in our association can consult with them— 
arrange details and be influenced by any rea- 
sonable suggestions that can be made for the 
betterment of our business. 

ROBERT S. PAVIOUR, President. 


EZRA M. SPARLIN, Secretary. 














December 31, 1915. 














COVERS MUCH FOR $60 PREMIUM 


Can Even Collect if Injured in Europe 
—No Fifteen Days’ Waiting 
—Eliminations 








The Maryland Casualty Company 
has sent to agents sample copies of its 
new “Protection” disability policy, 
which it is featuring as “the best $60 
ecntract on the market; all the old 
features and a lot of new ones that 
sell the policy at once.” Among its 
features follow: 

Pays full accident indemnity as long 
as total disability is suffered. 

Policy covers illness from date of 
issue. 

Words “External and Violent” elim- 
inated from insuring clause. 

Policy pays the principal sum for 
loss occurring within 208 weeks during 
total disability. Pays. the principal 
sum for loss occurring within 180 days, 
irrespective of total disability. 

Pays surgeons’ fees, from $5 to $100 


for surgical operations in addition to. 


weekly indemnity. Also for medical at- 
tention for minor injuries which do 
rot cause disability. 

Hospital expenses allowed, limit 10 
weeks. 

In lieu of weekly indemnity, insured 
is given the option of immediate pay- 
ment of specified amounts from $50 to 
$325 for fractures, dislocations, etc. 

Full benefits for death or disability 
due to freezing, hydrophobia, somnam- 
bulism, drowning, choking in swallow- 
ing, assaults by burglars or highway- 
men, gas or poison, also for blood 
poisoning. 

Pays weekly indemnity every four 
weeks during disability. 

Total, intermediate and partial in- 
demnities paid. 

Pays for Loss of 


For Ordinary For Accidents of 
Accidents Travel. etc 

STOP Re os ie tadvaties $15,000 
7,500 Both hands or both feet. 15,000 


7,500 One hand and one foot.. 15,000 
7,500 Entire sight of both eyes 15,000 
7,500 One hand and_ entire 

sight of one eye...... 15,000 
7,500 One foot and_ entire 

sight of one eye...... 15,000 
5,000 Either leg or arm...... 10,000 
3,750 Either hand or either 

ME Sano uwlicth becca fs 7, 
3,750 Entire sight of one eye.. 7,500 
2,500 Thumb and index finger 
A Ds iso oie ba anon’ 5,000 


foregoing specific benefits will be paid 
from date of injury to date of such 
loss. 

Magnificent Weekly Indemnities 


For Ordinary For Accidents of 
Accideats Travel, etc. 
$25.00 Total loss of time (no 
EE od aru ue whites ad Oso 0.00 
18.75 Intermediate loss of time 
SE scnwacn awakes 7.50 
12.50 Partial loss of time (52 
Ds a's 6:07 2b 6 neee o6n0' 25.00 


Double benefits are payable if the 
insured is injured while a passenger 
in or on a public conveyance provided 
bv a common carrier for passenger 
service, including the platform, steps 
cr running board; or while in a pas- 
senger elevator; or while in a burning 
building; or by the explosion, collapse 
cr rupture of a steam boiler; or, as 
the result of a cyclone or tornado; or, 
by being struck by lightning; or, by 
the collapse of the outer walls of a 
building. 

The Company, in addition to the in- 
demnity otherwise payable, will pay 


the amount expended each week for 
graduate nurse, not exceeding the sin- 
gle weekly indemnity, nor for more 
than ten consecutive weeks. 

If 


injuries shall be sustained while 


the insured is a passenger on and is 
within any railway passenger car (trol- 
ley and cable cars excepted) provided 
by a common carrier for passenger ser- 
vice and forming part of a regular pas- 
senger train propelled by steam (or 
electricity) on a steam railroad and 
shall within ninety days from the date 
of the accident causing such bodily 
injury result in the death of the in- 
sured, then the amount to be paid shall 
be two and one-half times the sum that 
would otherwise be payable for loss 
of life. 

Loss of sight of both eyes, or per- 
manent paralysis of both hands or both 
feet, or of one hand and one foot, 
$2,500. : 

No territorial restrictions for acci- 
dents. Covers illness or disease con- 
tracted in the United States, its insular 
possessions, Alaska, Canada, Europe, 
Crnal Zone and West Indies. 

Pays $100 under identification clause. 
Every attention and assistance given in 
case of injury or illness. 

Annual Cost 
Select and Preferred Risks 
Ages 18 to 50 years inclusive... .$60.00 
Ages 51 to 59 years inclusive.... 70.00 
Extra Preferred Risks 
Ages 18 to 50 years inclusive... .$65.00 
Ases 51 to 59 years inclusive.... 75.00 
Ordinary Risks 
Ages 18 to 50 years inclusive 
Ages 51 to 59 years inclusive 


..-. $77.50 
kawe Claw 





TO HAVE $1,000,000 CAPITAL 





New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
Increases Capital To $750,000— 
Will Add To Directorate 





Looking to the future development of 
the business of the New -Amsterdam 
Casualty Company the directors sub 
mitted a vrenesition providing an in- 
crease of $100,000 in the capital stock 
of the company to the _ stockholders 
which was unanimously approved. This 
action gives the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty a capital of $750,000. It is the 
plan of the management to in the very 
rear future increase the capital to $1.,- 
000,000. Co-incident with the above ac- 
tion provision was made to add three 
new members to the directorate. in 
creasing the number from 19 to 22. 

The success attendant to the overa- 
tions of the eompany during 1915 has 
been very satisfactory to both man- 
agement and stockholrers, and the pres- 
tige due to these added resourves should 
prove very advantageous during 1916, 





ORGANIZE PEEKSKILL AGENCY 


Moore & Wiaman Will Push Casualty 
Business. Revresenting Fidelity & 
Casualty Company 





Walter Wigman and William D. 
Moore have organized the local agency 
of Moore & Wigman in Peekskill, 
which will start business on January 
1, representing the Fidelity & Casu- 
altvy, the Home Underwriters and the 
Colonial Underwriters. The agency 
has rented svace in the Flatiron Build- 
irg. Peekskill. 

Mr. Wigman has for the past three 
years been connected with the Peeks- 
kill agency of Barger & Powell, which 
represents twenty-eight companies. 
Prior to that Mr. Wigman was an in- 
dependent broker in New York City. 
Mr. Moore has been in the real estate 
and insurance business in Peekskill for 
several years. 





TO INSURE IN STOCK COMPANIES 

The Pittsburgh Board of Education 
has referred back to the finance com- 
mittee with power to act a recommen- 
dation that the board insure in private 
companies under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The board is liable for 


3,000 employes. The committee recom- 
mended setting aside $5,700 for one 
year’s insurance. 
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’ and “Defense” 
Prepare to defend your clients’ interests 


“Preparedness’ 


bonds during 1916 
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THE AUTOMOBILE JUGGERNAUT 


6.028 HURT HERE 





IN 11 MONTHS 





One of Every Twenty Hit Dies—How 
Accidents Increase—Passenger 
Cars Worst 





In an article appearing in the World 
Wednesday morning William P. Beaz- 
ell states that every time the hands of 
a watch mark off the flight of one hour 
and fifteen minutes, motor driven ve- 
hicles claimed another victim in the 
streets of New York. In eleven months 
of 1915 the number of injured reached 
was 6,028. One of every twenty of 
the victims was killed outright or died 
of his or her injuries. The eleven 
months showed 320 fatalities, and that 
51 per cent. of these were children un- 
der sixteen years of age. 

In five years the number of lives 
taken by automobiles in New York 
City has grown by 208—an increase of 
186 per cent., while the number of in- 
jured since 1910 has grown by 5,421— 
an increase of 893 per cent. 

Passenger Autos Most Deadly 

So far as accidents are concerned 
horse-drawn vehicles disappear from 
the streets by 9 o’clock at night. Au- 
tomobiles are just then reaching the 
second high point of their menace, the 
actual peak coming between 5 and 6 
in the afternoon, when the homeward 
rush is on and pedestrians are abroad 
in their greatest number. 


The passenger automobile is the 
dragon of motor-driven vehicles. From 
June to November, inclusive, it killed 
114—30 per cent. of all who lost their 
lives in the streets. In the same time 
it injured 2,994—23 per cent. of the to- 
tal. The 3,108 accidents caused by it 
represented 24 per cent. of the total 
recorded. 

The motor truck during these six 
months killed 47 persons—13 per cent. 
of the total. The 640 persons it in- 
jured represented 4 per cent. of the 
total, the same proportion shown by the 
number of its accidents. But while the 
truck is comparatively less of a menace 
than the passenger car, it injures fa- 
tally a greater proportion of its vic- 
tims—one in every thirteen, a much 
higher rate than for all motor-driven 
vehicles. 

The motorcycle, which may be swerv- 
ed so easily, and which is so much less 
likely to come upon its victim silently, 
is an almost negligible factor in the 
record of fatalities. In the six months, 
however, it injured 261 persons, so that 
the total killed by motor-driven vehicles 
of the three classes was 161 and the 
number injured 3,895—41 per cent. and 
30 per cent. of the total, respectively. 


REFINANCE COMPANY 
Action of Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica—Capital Stock Restored 
to $750,000 





At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Casualty Company of 
America held on Wednesday of this 
week, the question of refinancing the 
Company as previously discussed in a 
previous issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, was taken up, and the following 
action resulted. 

The capital stock, which was $750,- 
060, was reduced to $562,500 and the 
$187,500 was placed in the surplus ac- 
ccunt. Following this action the capi- 
tal stock was restored to $750,000 by 
issuing new stock in the amount of 
$187,500. This stock was taken by the 
present stockholders. 





STATUS OF STATE FUND 





New York Employers Want to Know 
About Special Groups—Iinformation 
Not Forthcoming 





Though employers insured in the 
Siate compensation fund are importun- 
ing the Industrial Commission for in- 
formation as to the purport of the opin- 
ion of the attornel-general holding the 
“individual group plan” illegal, there is 
no apparent disposition on the part of 
the management to make the opinion 
public, says the New York Commer- 
cial. On January 1, another six months’ 
term of insurance will begin and the 
employers who entered the fund under 
the plan are anxious to know where 
they stand before obligating themselves 
for an additional term. 

Several unsuccessful efforts have 
been made to have the attorney-general 
modify his opinion to conform to the 
ideas of the management of the fund. 
These efforts have been persistent and 
the commission has exhausted every ar- 
gument available, but have so far failed. 
The commission intends, however, to 
continue to drag the matter along in 
the hope that some sort of remedial 
measure can be put through the Legis- 
lature when it meets. 


GENERAL’S EXAMINATION 
The Insurance Department of the 
State of New York is engaged in an 
examination of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, 
Limited. 


NEW POSITION FOR R. R. KOCH 
Reinhold R. Koch has been elected 
vice-president and a director of the 
Bankers’ Casualty Company of Minne- 
apolis and will take charge of its 
agency department after January 1. 
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HOW INDEMNITORS CAN POSTPONE THEIR LIABILITY 





By the Nationa! Surety Co. 








A company, in connection with a large 
contract bond in Oklahoma, now stands 
to lose several thousand dollars by reas- 
on of a recent court decision where the 
indemnitor successfully resisted on the 
grounds that his signature to the in- 
demnity contract was forged. The 
“poverty of language” and lack of space 
prevent adquate comment on the many 


agpects presented and conclusions to be- 


drawn from this situation! 

It seems strange that surety compa- 
nies should still be asked to accept the 
so-called personal indemnitor, when ex- 
perience shows that the great majority 
of them apparently did not sign such 
irdemnity contracts in good faith, for it 
is seldom that recovery is had, either 
through sheer financial insufficiency or 
successful resistance. 

“Post-Mortems” 

The coined description, “malefactors 
of great wealth,” seems to fit most of 
such persons, because they apparently 
meet the requisite qualifications of a 
desirable indemnitor having every ap- 
pearance of financial ability and integ- 
rity. Yet, when the emergency arises, 
the surety company usually finds the 
so-called personal indemnity to be prac- 
tically worthless or litigation only 
makes the experience the more bitter. 

Frequently the “post-mortem” shows 
a striking similarity in the conditions. 
The surety company was told that the 
proffered indemnitor was a man high 
in political and financial affairs, holding 
the highest rating in business and so- 
cial circles and glittering generalities, 
rather than verification; usually support 
such statements. 

If any remonstrance be made, the 
surety company is reminded of the 
great obligation the applicant (and in- 
ferentially the company) is under to 
the indemnitor for so gallantly offering 
the use of his name and that if a de- 
tailed and verified financial statement 
be insisted upon—well, we might as 
well abandon the matter or let it be 
spapped up by the “local” company. 

Even where none of the foregoing 
conditions exist, every possible defense 
is urged and every technicality taken 
advantage of hy the indemnitor and 
even the principal under the bond. 

Every once in a while a fresh case 
inipresses Upon wi us again the ‘many ob- 


jections to personal indemnity as se- 
curity on bonds, and emphasizes these 
objections most strongly. 

In 1909 we gave some five bonds, ag- 
gsregating $369,000, guaranteeing the 
completion of five separate contracts 
aggregating $862,000 for the construc- 
tion of certain buildings at a Govern- 
ment station. Two of these bonds were 
in the sum of $150,000 each, and on 
these bonds we took the indemnity of 
a near reiative of the contractor, whose 
financial statement showed that he was 
the owner of real estate in an import- 
ant business city in the Middle West 
valued at over $150,000, and this state- 
ment seems to have been accurate. 
Some two years later, however, when 
our principal became financially em- 
berrassed at the time the contracts 
were nearing completion and subse- 
quentiy went into bankruptcy, our in- 
demnitor remembered an old debt of a 
large amount owing to his wife and 
conveyed all his property to her in 
liquidation of it, and declined to recog- 
nize any liability on his indemnity to 
us. Since 1911, or during the last four 
years, we have been endeavoring to 
have the claims against us reduced to 
judgment, so as to place ourselves in a 
1c sition enabling us to sue our indem- 
nitor and recover our losses after hav- 
ing the conveyance to his wife set 
aside. The probabilities are that this 
judgment will soon be entered for the 
full amount of the claims, aggregating 
some $70,000, and our only hope of sal- 
vage is through a long litigation with 
the indemnitor and a possible small 
dividend in the bankruptcy proceedings 
of our principal. 

Difference in Indemnities 

This illustrates once more how in- 
demnitors can postpone their liabilities, 
if not evade them entirely; how the 
surety can spend several years in en- 
deavoring to adjust legal questions that 
arise; how it must, in order to hold its 
indemnitor, require claims to be re- 
duced to judgment; and how, after all 
this has taken place, the indemnitor 
may finally succeed in evading liability 
altogether. Some indemnity’ is good, 
some indemnity is worthless, but all in- 
demnitors, if they see fit, can evade 
liability for a time and frequently for- 
ever. 











EISEMANN SUCCEEDS STOKER 





Promoted by American Bankers to 
Head Department, in Which He 
Was Assistant Manager 





Ernest W. Spicer, president of the 
American Bankers Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill., announces the advance- 
ment of Clarence C. Eisemann who has 
been for several years assistant man- 
ager of the accident department of that 
Company, to the position of manager of 
the accident and health department, 
succeeding D. A. Stoker, resigned. 

Mr. Eisemann has been prominently 
identified with, and has had a large ex- 
perience in the accident insurance busi- 
ness. He was at one time in the agen- 
cy deparment of the Continental ‘Casu- 
alty Company of Chicago; agency 
auditor of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles, manager of the accident 
department of the Toledo Life Insur- 
ance Company, Toledo, and manager of 
the accident department of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of New 
Mexico. 





D. A. STOKER RESIGNS 





Was for Three Years Manager Accident 
Department, American Bankers 
Insurance Company 





With the expiration of his contract 
on December 27, which covered a period 
of three years, D. A, Stoker, manager of 


tLe accident PERT TAEN of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, resigned his connection with that 
Company. In a letter received from 
Mr. Stoker, he says: 

“By my contract I retain a renewal 
interest in all the business I developed. 
One year’s premium on the business 
new in force amounts to about $100,000 
to $120,000, and this has been developed 
at little or no cost to the Company. The 
Company had no accident department 
when I came with them. 

“Very friendly relations have all 
along and do now exist between the 
officers of the American Bankers Insur- 
ance Company and myself.” 

Mr. Stoker advises that he will take 
a short vacation, after which he will 
then connect with some other company 
needing the services he can render, or 
he may enter the re-insurance business 
on a commission basis. 





JOINT MAKERS LIABLE 

One who has signed as surety a note 
previously signed by two others as 
joint makers contracted as surety for 
beth makers. The case further holds 
that where the surety on a note had let 
one joint maker thereof have money 
for which he received more than the 
legal rate of interest held insufficient 
tv charge him with notice that the 
other joint maker was a mere surety 
or to show that the lender’s relation 
to the paper was that of a joint lender 
with the borrower. Frye v. Sims, Su- 
preme Court of Georgia, 86 S. B. 248. 








No Red Tape and 
No Delay 





Incorporated April, 1905 


aa Surety Company 


WRITE 10 DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 
BUSINESS=BUILDERS 














BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


DEVELOPING 


Psi Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE————— 


Massachusetts Bonding[nsurance Company 


Attractive Contracts 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





C. A. CRAIG, President 





W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


—=="" 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 





With the opening 
A Talk of a new year an 
About opportunity is af- 


Auto Insurance forded to institute 
a system of cover- 
ing the automobile field, which can be 
ccntinued throughout the year with a 
minimum of strain, says the Massachu- 
setts B. & I. Co. Every-car in opera- 
tion must be registered for 1916. Reg- 
istrations will be made in large num- 
bers in January and will continue to 
be made throughout the year. In every 
State it is possible to make arrange- 
ments with list publishers or registra- 
tion offices to secure lists of owners, 
with addresses, as registrations are 
made, and it will pay agents to arrange 
for such lists with a view to circular- 
izing owners and soliciting liability 
and property damage insurance, If this 
process is followed throughout the 
year, the whole field will be covered, 
ard profitable business is bound to 
result. 

Make your arrangements now and 
start your circularizing promptly on 
January 1. The present advertising 
folder of the Company is to be sup- 
planted by new advertising matter be- 
fore the first of January, and provision 
will be made for a return post-card ad- 
dressed to agents. 

Automobile owners not infrequently 
take the position that the burden of all 
classes of insurance on their cars is 
more than they care to assume, but 
where a choice is made, the. liability 
and property damage protection is sel- 
dom the line to be discarded. Owners 
realize that they may lose the full value 
of their cars through fire, theft or colli- 
sion, but the value of the car itself is 
slight indeed compared to the amounts 
that they may lose through damage 
suits arising out of injuries to persons 
or damage to the property of others 
which may be inflicted by their cars. 
The liability and property damage haz- 
ards are by far the more serious and 
frequently realized of all automobile 
hazards, and if owners do not appreci- 
ate this fact, your task to convince 
them of it should not be difficult. 





J. F. CONNOR RESIGNS 
Robert H. Bonynge Succeeds Him as 
General Counsel for State Indus- 
trial Commission 





Jeremiah F. Connor, who has been 
acting as general counsel of the New 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
QIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Suliding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 








JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 
x Liberty Street . . NEW YORE CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 
“Pr ofe 7 Si ‘i ” 











York Industrial Commission since the 
commission succeeded the old Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, has 
anounced that he will retire January 
1 and the commission has appointed 
Rebert H. Bonynge as his successor. 
Mr. Bonynge is a member of the firm of 
Benynge & Bonynge of No. 26 Exchange 
Place, New York City, and a former 
member of Congress from Colorado. 





Equitable Disability Clause 
(Continued from page 2.) 


tion of the Annual Dividend Clause to 
be incorporated in all policies after 
January 1, 1916. This provides that a 
dividend at the end of the first policy 
year will be paid only if the premium 
due at'the beginning of the second year 
is paid, 

Discontinuance of Waiver of Premium 
Clause on Corporate Policies 
Attention is called to the fact that 
the Waiver of Premium Clause or Dis- 
ability Clause will not be granted in 

connection with Corporate Policies. 
Annuity Contracts in New Form 
The Annuity contracts will be issued 

hereafter in a more attractive form, 

= change in phraseology or 
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Without good health, consist- 
ent success is as impossible 
to the salesman as to the 
athlete. Athletes have made 
records solely on “nerve;” 
salesmen have made deals on “nerve” 
when nine-tenths of their energy was 
needed to conceal the real state of their 
feelings. 

But—the athlete who works on his 
nerve, and the salesman who tries to 
keep up on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, are only flashes in the pan. They 
seldom come back, and they don’t last 
long while they are “up,” says the Ford 
Bulletin. 

The fellow who sticks in the “big 
show” is invariably a man moderate in 
all things; who gets plenty of sleep, 
and gets the right amount of exercise, 
both physical and mental, every day. 
Study and observation, in the right pro- 
portion, furnish the mental exercise. 

“Wahoo Sam” Crawford, for years a 
leading batter and fielder in the major 
leagues, is notorious as an example of 
how right living enables a man to stay 
at the top. After almost a score of 
years in one of the most intensive oc- 
ecupations in modern life, Crawford is 
still reckoned as one of the most valu- 
able players in the big leagues. Care- 
ful living did it! 

The salesman, the business man, pro- 
fessional man or any other man whose 
daily success depends on clear, connect- 
ed thought, and certain, effective ac- 
ticn, dares not depend on the result of 
working on “nerve.” There is sure to 
be a certain reaction, destroying much 
of the good already accomplished. 

Burning the candle at both ends is 
a poor way to make both ends meet. 

. = *- 
The old-fashioned vir- 

Walt Mason tues are not out of 

on the date; they'll never re- 

Old Virtues lapse to abandoned es- 

tate. The records will 
show you that honesty pays, as much 
as it did in the halcyon days. And in- 
dustry brings reputation and scads, the 
same as it did in the times of our dads. 
Sobriety helps us to lay up a wad, the 
larder to fill when the wolf is abroad, 
The silver-tongued speakers are jaunt- 
ing around, and filling the air with a 
riot of sound, instructing the people 
just how they should vote, if they 
wculd be sure of retaining their goat; 
they’re talking of creeds and of isms 
and things, and nothing of value the 
spellbinder brings. The world would 
be better if speakers would boom the 
old-fashioned virtues, and keep them 
in bloom, and say to the people, “Don’t 
worry, don’t fret, be honest and sober 
and keep out of debt.” Oh, that is the 
counsel the plain people need; it’s bet- 
ter than platitudes going to seed. The 
old-fashioned virtues much sustenance 
give; when they are adhered to, they 
teach us to live; and when we are 
ready to murmur good-by, they show 
us how sportsmanlike delegates die. 

s * *s 


Gilman R. Pierce was 

Importance one of the prize winners 

of the in an essay contest in- 

Policy augurated by the Mid- 

land Mutual of Colum- 

‘bus, Ohio. His topic was “Efficiency in 

I.ife Insurance Salesmanship,” and in 

discussing entire satisfaction to policy- 
holders, he said: 

“An insurance contract is of much 
greater import to the policyholder than 
to the agent or to the company. The 
amount of an insurance policy usually 
bears a much larger proportion to the 
assets of the insured than to the assets 
of the company; or than the commis- 
gion bears to the income of the agent. 
It is a contract that is very likely not 
to be completed during the lifetime of 
the policyholder. It is a contract on 
which may depend in case of total disa- 
bility, the livelihood of the policyhold- 


Watch 
Your 
Health 


Snecial Talks With Local Agents 





er and family; or, in old age, a compe- 
tency; or in the event of .early death, 
the completion of business obligations, 
the maintenance of the home and the 
support of the family. The policyhold- 
er likes to know that the salesman re- 
tains an interest in him and feels a re- 
sponsibility for his relation to the com- 
pany, that does not cease with the re- 
ceipt of his commission; to know that 
in the salesman, he has a friend, who 
is an expert in all matters of insur- 
ance; a friend in whose sound and un- 
selfish judgment he can rely; a friend 
who will advise the policyholder for his 
own good, regardless of the immediate 
financial interests of the agent. The 
policyholder forms an opinion of the 
company by the character of its repre- 
sentative. He verifies the accuracy of 
his judgment by the manner in which 
the performance of the company meas- 
ures up to the representations of the 
salesman. Upon the correctness of the 
representations of the salesman de- 
pends the esteem in which both the 
company and the salesman are held by 
the policyholder. The entire satisfac- 
tion of the policyholder depends upon 
the esteem in which he holds the com- 
pany and its ability and certainty to 
perform the sacred duties which he has 
delegated to it.” 
* . * 


Selling insurance represents 
Successful a method of multiplying use- 
Solicitor fulness. An application 
An Artist blank for insurance is of no 

value until it is filled out 
and has the name of the insured on the 
dotted line, says the Ohio State Life’s 
Bulletin to accident and health agents. 

Insurance is like religion. Nobody 
wants it, but everybody needs it. The 
agent in the field must create the de- 
sire for insurance, and it is only when 
an enthusiastic insurance man, the 
man who is thoroughly grounded and 
posted in the principles and benefits of 
insurance comes along, that the indiff- 
erent, the self-satisfied and the unthink- 
ing man buys a policy. 

The human mind is always willing to 
be led, and to be led to higher and bet- 
ter ways of living. This leading of the 
human mind is salesmanship. Sales- 
manship, like all other arts, must be 
mastered for itself and by itself before 
it can become a useful vehicle. 

The world today recognizes the suc- 
cessful insurance solicitor as an artist 
ard a professional man. The biggest 
prizes in the insurance business go to 
the men that sell it. The agent in the 
field is King of the Insurance World. 
Insurance companies cannot get along 
or exist without its agents. 

The profession of selling insurance 
has wound its way slowly and labor- 
ously to the top. It has today the wid- 
est circle of usefulness and opportunity. 
Its range is endless, in that it does not 
— itself to any one line of human 
need. 


The great records achieved in the in- 
surance business of yesterday are sur- 
passed by the records of today, which 
in turn will be surpassed by the records 
of tomorrow. The victories are never 
completed, but are always being won. 
We, in the insurance world must al- 
ways be advancing and enlarging. 

The insurance man who can attract 
the attention, arouse the interest, cre- 
ate the desire and sell the policies to 
bis fellow-men need never worry about 
a job. The world will always have a 
place for him. 

ss. ¢+ # 


Every insurance agent is 
Danger in his own boss! 
Being Your Therefore, every insur- 
Own Boss ance agent ig in danger! 
“In danger of what,” do 


you ask? Why, in danger of being too 


easy with yourself! 
It’s a beautiful thing to be your own 








W. E. SMALL - 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 
FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
CG. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 





ENGLAND 








master; it’s a great and glorious 
thought which comes, or ought to come, 
to every one of us insurance people 
when we awaken in the morning. “Ev- 
ery hour of this day belongs to me! 
From the time I arise until the time 
when I go to bed, every moment is 
mine to do with as I please! I am not 
required to be at an office or store at 
a particular minute in the forenoon, 
nor am I required to stay at an office 
or store until a particular minute in the 
afternoon. I’m Free! Free! Free. I’m 
my own boss!” Yes, my friends, that’s 
a great and glorious thought, but it’s a 
solemn thought, too—it’s solemn be- 
cause it puts such a heavy responsibil- 
ity on a man’s shoulders. Such a 
heavy responsibility! 

If an employer gives you a set task 
and you faithfully and completely per- 
form that task to the best of your 
ability, you feel that your duty is done, 
ard so it is, but when a man’s his own 
employer, what then? The company 
™may reasonably expect you to labor 
fa'thfully and diligently in the effort to 
secure applications, but it can’t com- 
pel you to do so. The Almighty has 
given you a sound body and a good 
brain—the power to make what you 
will of yourself. You are engaged in 
one of the grandest callings known to 


mankind! You have that greatest of 
opportunities—the opportunity to make 
a good deal of money while at the same 
time being engaged in a most benefi- 
cent calling! You are doing more to 
help humanity in the right way than 
apy other man in the business world! 
Unlike most of your fellow laborers, 
you are not working for a restricted 
compensation—the amount of your com- 
pensation depends upon the amount of 
effort you expend!—R, J. Mix. 





PAY AGENTS’ CLAIMS 


Among the insurance men whose 
death claims were paid by the Mutual 
Life in November, and the amount of 
the claims paid, were the following: 

Leopold Kaufman, New Orleans, $1,- 
000; Theodore C. Peltzer, Kansas City, 
$2,500; James W. Alexander, New York 
City, $10,166; Fred O’Neil, Malone, N. 
Y., $1,000; William S. Davis, Middle- 
town, O., $14,035; Alexander H. Mc- 
Dewell, Franklin, Pa., $2,008; James B, 
Kinghorn, Beaufort, S. C., $953; Richard 
A. Harrison, Petersburg, Va., $5,153. 

Mr. Davis was an agent of the Mu- 
tual Life. He had only paid $197.52 in 
premiums when he died, the return over 
cost being $13,823. 
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Good Service 


AND 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of eur Successful Company. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 
Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 








THE PROGRESS 


7 THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Is Steady Sure Solid 

GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 


IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 








A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE: INSURANCE 


mane 


—_ 














Among the many advantages enjoyed 
.by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 


field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are _ reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Cc. H: ELLIS, President | 


Total Insurance in force .......... ED -< 60-0159 Face wee $18,000,000.00 
Total Maesmress «eke. cscesesces ee SEE OE eee Tee 2,500,000.00 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 








Insurance Company of North America 
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Fire Marine 
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a T d ransportation, 
ms i i Motor Boat, 
Rent, Lease, Use Tourist Floater, 
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Post 











* EUGENE L. ELLISON, President 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Vice-President 
T. HOWARD WRIGHT, Sec’y and Treas. 
JOHN O. PLATT, 2nd Vice-President 
SHELDON CATLIN, Ass’t Secretary 

















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 








Liverpool 


U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,783,618.69 
Surplus, - - - = 4,822,155.49 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Pald by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 — 1,05,543.00 


Over $142,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


AND Condon HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 
AND Globe J. B. KREMER, Asst. DEPUTY MANAQBR 


Insurance Co. 


CIMICED \ 80 William Street 


T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
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